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FOREWORD 



As one of its major responsibilities, the Division of 
Educational Research and Statistics of the State De- 
partment of Education cooperates in the development 
of studies to find solutions to educational problems. 
Studies are conducted by persons in local school sys- 
tems, at institutions of higher education, by members 
of the Division of Educational Research and Statistics 
and other divisions of the Department of Education. 

The study reported hei’e was conducted by the 
Division of Educational Research and Statistics in 
cooperation with the Guidance Service of the Division 
of Special Services and the public and private high 
schools in Virginia. Many persons in local school 
.systems, the State Department of Education, institu- 
tions of higher education, and other education agencies 
contributed to the success of the project. Dr. Charles 
L. Bertram, who at the time was supervisor of educa- 
tional re.search for the Department of Education, and 
Dr. Jeffrey A.. Pyatte, assistant professor of education 
at the University of Virginia, with the assistance of 
staff members of the Division of Educational Research 
and Statistics, formulated the procedures for analyzing 
the ma.ss of data collected in the survey and prepared 



the multiple linear regre.ssion procedures for rhase 
II of the study. Mr. Robert E. Stoltz, regional direc- 
tor, Mr. Daniel Beshara, a.ssistant director. College 
Entrance Examination Board, and Dr. Milton D. 
Jacobson, director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Virginia, served as con- 
sultants. 

The basic objective of the study was to determine 
the educational and occupational aspirations of Vir- 
ginia’s high school seniors. The primary purpose in 
setting this objective was to provide guidance and 
curriculum specialists, .school administrators, and 
higher education faculties with information useful in 
planning more effective educational programs. The 
study also should be of value on a broader scale to 
persons interested in planning for Virginia’s human 
resources. 

The report that follows is presented in the hope 
that it will contribute to the continuing improvement 
of education in Virginia. 

Charles E. Clear, Director 
Division of Educational Research and Statistics 







I. INTRODUCTION 



At a conference on education called by the Governor 
of Virginia in the fall of 1966, and followed in the winter 
and spring of 1967 by ten regional conferences, concern 
was expressed about the low percentage of Virginia’s 
college-age population* enrolled in college. The figures 
cited in these conferences were taken from a Southern 
Regional Education Board publication^ which indicated 
that 27.1 percent of Virginia’s college-age population 
was enrolled in college in 1965, whereas the percentage 
for the South as a whole was 35,1 percent and the 
national average was 47.1 percent. 

This concern, coupled with the desire by the State 
Department of Education to know more about future 
plans of seniors and the factors influencing these plans, 
resulted in the formulation of a survey, which is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind undertaken in Virginia. 
At the request of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the staff of the Division of Educational Re- 
search and Statistics developed the procedures and 
forms necessary to answer the question, “What were 
the educational and occupational aspirations of Vir- 
ginia’s 1967 high school seniors?” The steps taken to 
answer this question are given in flow chart format in 
Appendix C. 

In May 1967 all high school seniors in Virginia were 
requested to complete the survey form prepared and 
distributed by the Division of Educational Research 
and Statistics. The form® was designed with the assis- 
tance of staff members of the Department of Education 
and specialists from the Educational Testing Service. 

Replies were received from 52,620 students repre- 
senting approximately 95 percent of the State’s high 
school senior population. An analysis was conducted 
using the IBM 1440 at the Division of Educational 
Research and Statistics in order to provide preliminary 
data as soon as practicable and to obtain guidelines for 
further study. Answer frequencies of public and 

>College-age population: 18 to 21 year olds, E. F. Schietin- 
ger, Fact Book on Higher Education in the South, 1965, Southern 
Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia, 1965 

Hbid. 

’Appendix A. 

*“Semor Survey,” Public Education in Virginia (Fall, 1967), 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 23216 
pp. 1-7. 

®See Robert A. Bottenberg, et al. Applied Multiple Linear 
Regression, Technical Documentary Report PRL-TDR-63-6. 
(Lapland Air Force Base, Texas. Available from Clearinghouse 
for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, 1963.) 

’Magnetic Tape, 7 track, 556 b.p.i. See Appendix E for for- 
mat. 

’Bi^roughs 5500 computer programs for Applied Multiple 
Linear Regression are available. 

’Because a few records were deleted in the transfer, num- 
bers reported in Phase II are not in complete agreement with 
those in Phase I, Differences are small, however. 



private school seniors were the primary results of this 
analysis. The preliminary data obtained from 49,466 
public high school seniors were reported in the fall of 
1967 issue of Public Education in Virginia.* This part 
of the project was considered as Phase I and the com- 
prehensive analysis which followed as Phase II. A 
detailed statistical analysis of the data was planned so 
that information of a generalized nature might be 
obtained. 

This analysis, however, required more staff time and 
funds than were available to the Division of Educa- 
tional Research and Statistics. Beginning in February 
of 1968, the College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) provided funds for employment of resource 
personnel to assist the Division of Educational Research 
and Statistics in (1) determining the questions to be 
analyzed, (2) organizing the dat^ for computer analy- 
sis, and (3) preparing a publication giving the results 
of the additional statistical analyses. 

The number of areas which could have been inves- 
tigated was large and the selection of those to be 
pursued was quite important. Three areas were se- 
lected for further investigation in Phase II. The first 
area was determined by the question, “What were the 
differences in the backgrounds and aspirations of public 
school and private school seniors, of male and female 
seniors, and of those seniors who planned to attend 
college and those who did not?” The second area was 
determined by the question, “Who did the seniors 
report as having the most influence on their post-high 
school plans?” and the third area was determined by 
the question, “How did the background and high school 
achievement of those seniors who applied to at least 
one college but reported that they probably would not 
attend college compare with that of those seniors who 
definitely planned to attend college?” 

Because of its versatility, the applied multiple linear 
regression technique® was used to analyze the data. To 
make use of this approach, data from the Senior Survey 
forms were arranged in the tape format* required by the 
Burroughs 5500 computer program at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville^’ ®. The different procedures 
used for the survey are explained in this publication in 
order that the study might be replicated in Virginia as 
well as by other states or organizations as desired. A 
technical discussion of the multivariate regression 
analysis used with the Senior Survey data is given in 
Appendix F. In addition, the various models used in 
performing particular analyses are described in Appen- 
dixes G, H, and I. 

The results of Phase I of the survey are summarized 
in the following section. Answers to questions such as, 
''How many (or what percent) of the seniors did not 
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plan to attend college because it was considered too 
expensive?’' can be derived from these data summaries. 

The results of Phase II follow in Section III and 
they include statistics such as means and standard 
deviations as well as the regression analyses. The 



answers to questions such as, "What differences among 
boys and girls were associated with whether or not 
they planned to attend college?” may be found in this 
section. 



II. PHASE I OF THE SENIOR SURVEY 



All public and private high schools in the State 
were invited to participate in the survey. Three 
hundred forty-seven (98.9 percent) of the 351 public 
high schools with senior classes and 62 (95.4 percent) 
of the 65 private high schools contacted responded to 
the survey. 

Senior Survey forms were returned for 49,466 public 
school seniors and for 3,154 private school seniors. 
Approximately 57 percent (28,106) of the public high 
school seniors and 85 percent (2,723) of the private 
school seniors said they planned to continue their 
formal education immediately after graduation. 

Part A of this section is a report of the responses 
from public school seniors. Part B covers the corre- 
sponding data from private school seniors. 

PART A 

Frequencies of Answers Given hy Public High School 
Seniors 

The frequencies of answers which the public school 
seniors gave to various questions asked on the survey 
form are presented in this section. For the readers’ 
convenience, the questions from the Senior Survey form 
are given near the appropriate tables. 

Plans After Graduation — Question 1 

As the data in Table 1 show, 17,743 (35.88 percent) 
public high school seniors planned to attend a four- 
year college. Another 3,615 (7.31 percent) planned 
to enroll in academic programs at junior or commu- 
nity colleges 
and 1,760 
(3.56 percent) 
would enroll 
in vocational 
or technical 
programs at 
these col- 
leges.‘ 

Continuing 
their educa- 
tion in busi- 
ness, trade, 
or techni- 
cal schools 
would be 

‘The two-year community college movement is a recent de- 
velopment in the educational history of Virginia. The first 
community college was organized in 1966 and there are now 



4,988 (10.08 percent) seniors. Therefore, 50.82 per- 
cent of the public school seniors planned to continue 
their education on a full-time basis after high school 
graduation. If those students who selected "work and 
part-time school” and "military service” as their post- 
high school plans are included, 70.08 percent of the 
seniors planned to continue their education in some 
way. 

As noted above, 56.82 percent of the seniors planned 
full-time pursuit of studies. These figures seem to 
differ from those reported in the Southern Regional 
Education Board’s publication.^ One possible reason 
for the difference is that the Senior Survey included 
seniors who planned to attend different kinds of col- 
leges and many of these may attend college for only 
one or two years. Another reason for the difference 
between the Senior Survey and SREB results is that 
the SREB report was based on the college-age popula- 
tion of 1965, whereas the Senior Survey was based on 
seniors of the 1966-67 school year who would be 
included in the college-age population from .Tune or 
September of 1967 to June of 1972. 

Of the 14,289 seniors (28.9 percent) who planned 
to work after graduation, 10,646 (21.52 percent) said 
they would seek full-time employment. The seniors 
who planned to combine work with part-time schooling 
comprised 7.36 percent (3,643) of the population. 

Some important differences in the plans of boys and 
girls are reported in Table 1. Almost twice as many 
girls as boys planned to accept full-time jobs and more 
boys than girls planned to enter a community college 
(13.82 percent to 8.18 percent). Of the boys, 11.54 
percent planned to enter military service and 3.40 
percent of the girls expected to become housewives. 
Only 5.20 percent of the boys and 4.12 percent of the 
girls had no defin.to plans. 

Source of Assistance With Decision on Plans After High 

School — Question 2 

As might be expected, the public school seniors felt 
that they received more help from parents or relatives 

eight of them located in strategic locations around the State. 
In addition, a total of 22 community colleges are planned. In 
spite of the recency of the community college movement, 10.87 
percent of the public school seniors planned to enroll in one of 
these institutions. 

2E. F. Schietinger, Fact Book on Higher Education in the 
South, 1965, Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 



1. y/hat Arc Your Plans Aftsr Graduation? 
(Mark Ona) 

Job and Go to School Port*Tima 
Full*Tima Job 

Businass, Trod*, or Tachnical School 
Four Year College 
Academic Program at a Junior or 
Community College 

' •' Vocational or Technical Program at a 
Junior or Community College 
) Housewife 
' Military Service 
' ' Other 

No Definite Plans Right Now 
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TABLE 1 

Public High School Seniors’ Plans After, Graduation 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Work and Part-Time School 


1,560 


6.62 


2,083 


8.04 


3,643 


7.36 


Full-Time Job 


3,663 


15.55 


6,983 


26.94 


10,646 


21.52 


Business, Trade, or Technical School 


2,001 


8.49 


2,987 


11.53 


4,988 


10.08 


Four-Year College 


8,779 


37.27 


8,964 


34.60 


17,743 


35.88 


Academic Prograip at Junior or Community College 


2,201 


9.34 


1,414 


5.46 


3,615 


7.31 


Vocational or Technical Program at Junior or Commu- 
nity College 


1,055 


4.48 


705 


2.72 


1,760 


3.56 


Housewife 


4 


.02 


882 


3.40 


886 


1.79 


Military Service 


2,718 


11.54 


201 


.78 


2,919 


5.90 


Other 


305 


1.29 


549 


2.12 


854 


1.73 


No Definite Plans 


1,224 


5.20 


1,068 


4.12 


2,292 


4.63 


No Response 


46 


.20 


74 


.29 


120 


.24 


TOTAL 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


49,466 


100.00 



TABLE 2 

Source op Assistance with Decision on Plans After High School — Public High School Seniors 





Very Much 


Some 


Very Little or None 


No Response 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 






Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 






cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 




ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


Parents or Relatives 


10,328 


43.84 


12,427 


47.96 


9,462 


40.17 


10,418 


40.21 


3,378 


14.34 


2,773 


10.70 


388 


1.65 


292 


1.13 


High School Teachers 


2,724 


11 56 


3,161 


12.20 


8,832 


37.49 


10,277 


39.66 


11,091 


47.08 


11,647 


44.95 


909 


3.86 


825 


3.18 


High School Counselor 


4,444 


18.87 


4,345 


16.77 


8,867 


37.64 


9,724 


37.53 


9,402 


39.91 


11,044 


42.62 


843 


3.58 


797 


3.08 


High School Principal 


684 


2.90 


535 


2.06 


2,747 


11.66 


2,527 


9.75 


19,045 


80.85 


21,859 


84.37 


1,080 


4.58 


989 


3.82 


College Students 


1,859 


7.89 


2,136 


8.24 


5,430 


23.05 


6,204 


23.94 


15,078 


64.01 


16,431 


63.42 


1,189 


5.05 


1,139 


4.40 


Classmates or Friends 


2,724 


11.56 


3,391 


13.09 


10,117 


42.95 


12,072 


46.59 


9,802 


41.61 


9,584 


36.99 


913 


3.88 


863 


3.33 


Other Adults 


3,409 


14.47 


3,648 


14.08 


9,714 


41.24 


10,771 


41.57 


9,412 


39.96 


10,497 


40.51 


1,021 


4.33 


994 


3.84 



(3) 
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than from any of the other persons shown in Table 2 
in making their decisions concerning post-high school 

plans.^ They 
were followed 
in degree of 
help by coun- 
selors, other 
adults, class- 
ra a t e s o r 
friends, teach- 
ers, college 
students, and 
principals in 
this order. 
Other studies 
(discussed in 
Section III) 
indicate that 
the way in 
which this 
question was 
asked i n- 
fluenced the 
relative num- 
ber of re- 
sponses in 
each cate- 

gory. For example, one of the functions of guidance 
counselors is to provide information to help parents 
and students make informed decisions about colleges; 
counselors would most likely be rated higher by the 



students if the question had emphasized the source of 
information rather than the source of help, 

Part B of Section III is a lei ort of the analysis 
performed on the data from Question 2, Of particular 
interest were patterns of influence that began to appear. 
For example, students who were helped by parents 
tended also to have been helped by counselors class- 
mates, and friends, Those who were helped “very 
much’’ by high school teachers tended also to have been 
helped by counselors and principals. The characteris- 
tics of these particular groups were not identified. 

Reasons for Not Attending College — Question S 

The students were given a choice of various reasons 
for having no college plans (Table 3). These included 
lack of interest, military service, marriage, employment, 
attitude of parents, low academic achievement, and 
expense. Only 9,9 percent of the seniors not attending 
college, however, said expense was the deterrent. 

One cannot help but wonder why more girls (11.20 
percent) than 
boys (8.43 
percent) gave 
“too expen- 
sive” as the 
reason for not 
attending col- 
lege. The dif- 
ference is fair- 
ly small, but 
a study of the 
differences in 



2. To Whot Extent Did the Following 
Persons Help You in Deciding on 
Your Plans After High School? 


I 

<8 I:jS 


(Mark One Response 
For Each Item) 

Parent or Other 
Relative 




High School 
Teachers 


! i 1 1 f ‘ 


High School 
Counselor 




High School 
Principal 


,1 1 1 


Students on 
College Campus 




Classmates or 
Friends 




Other Adults 



r 3. if You Arc Not Dofinitaly Planning To Go 
To Col lag*, What i s the One Most Likely 
Reason? (Mark One) 

It is Too Exponsivo 

My Grades Are Not Good Enough 
My Parents Don^t Believe I Should 
I'd Rather Get a Job 
I'd Rather Get Married 
Military Service 

Lotk oi Interest 
I Do Not Know 



TABLE 3 

Frequencies op Reasons Given by Public High School Seniors for Not Attending College 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Too Expensive 


904 


8.43 


1,425 


11.20 


2,329 


9.93 


Grades Not Good Enough 


3,332 


31.04 


2,517 


19.78 


5,849 


24.93 


Parents Don’t Believe I Should 


40 


.37 


146 


1.14 


186 


.79 


Rather Get a Job 


1,473 


13.71 


4,247 


33.38 


5,720 


24.38 


Rather Get Married 


174 


1.62 


1,191 


9.36 


1,365 


5.82 


Military Service 


2,248 


20.94 


151 


1.18 


2,399 


10.23 


Lack of Interest 


1,354 


12.62 


1,599 


12.57 


2,953 


12.59 


Do Not Know 


1,209 


11.27 


1,449 


11.39 


2,658 


11.33 


TOTAL 


10,734 


100.00 


12,725 


100.00 


23,459 


100.00 



^Similar findings were reported in Beyond High School, James W. Trent and Leland L. Mgdsker, Center for Research and De * 
velopment in Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Hbid. ( A ^ 




parental attitudes toward boys attending college and 
girls attending college might prove interesting. The 
same trend in favor of boys attending college was 
observed in the relative number (0.37 percent) who 
reported “my parents don’t believe I should” as the 
reason for not attending college. 

Many more boys (31.04 percent) than girls (19.78 
percent) gave “grades not good enough” as the reason 
for not attending college. A later analysis (Table 30) 
indicated that the public school boys not planning to 
attend college had an average grade-rank of the 
thirty-seventh percentile and girls not planning to 
attend college had a higher average grade-rank of the 
forty-eighth percentile. In other words, boys did have 
lower grades than girls. 

Over twice as many girls (33.38 percent) as boys 
(13.71 percent) said that they had rather get a job 
thian go to college. It would be interesting to see 
what percentage of this group of boys and girls had 
above average scholastic aptitude and what percentage 
had adequate preparation for an entry job. 

More girls (9.36 percent) than boys (1.62 percent) 
indicated that they would rather get married than go 
to college. More girls reported that they had rather 
get married (1,191) than those who said they wanted 
to be housewives (882). As expected, more boys 
(20.94 percent) than girls (1.18 percent) gave military 
service as a reason for not entering college. 

As the data in Tables 1 and 3 are studied, one 
cannot help but be impressed with the different expec- 



tations which society seems to have for boys and girls 
pertaining to college and the world of work. It would 
be interesting to study the differences in attitudes 
among socio-educational groups and among parents 
from different geographical areas of the State. Of 
course. Table 3 refers only to those seniors who did 
not plan to attend college. 

Time of Decision on Post-High School Plans — Question 4 

Table 4 reflects the frequency of answers to the 
question, “When did you decide on what you want to 
do after high school?” Almost 54 percent of the seniors 
indicated that they 
reached decisions 
about their future 
plans during the 
last two years of 
high school. It is 
also noted, how- 
ever, that 53 per- 
cent of the pupils 
made their deci- 
sions before the 
senior year. This would tend to confirm the belief that 
a career decision is a developmental process. There 
are only slight differences between boys and girls with 
the possible exception that more of the boys (8.50 per- 
cent) than girls (5.32 percent) had not decided in late 
May of their senior year what they would do the 
following year. 



4. When Did You Decide on What You 
Wont to Do after High School? 
(Mark One) 

I Hove Not Decided Yet 
Just This Year 
In the 11th Grade 
In the 9th or 10th Grade 
In the 7th or 8th Grade 
Before the 7th Grade 
1 Do Not Know 



TABLE 4 

Time of Public High School Seniors’ Decisions on What to Do After High School 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


H'^ ve Not Decided Yet 


2,003 


8.50 


1,378 


5,32 


3,381 


6.83 


Just This Year 


8,302 


35.25 


8,409 


32.46 


16,711 


33.79 


In 11th Grade 


4,618 


19.60 


5,292 


20.42 


9,910 


20.03 


In 9th or 10th Grade 


3,121 


13.25 


4,136 


15.96 


7,257 


14.67 


In 7th or 8th Grade 


1,475 


6.26 


2,019 


7.79 


3,494 


7.06 


Before 7th Grade 


2,389 


10.14 


3,357 


12.96 


5,746 


11.62 


Do Not Know 


1,559 


6.62 


1,219 


4.70 


2,778 


5.62 


No Reponse 


89 


.38 


100 


.39 


189 


.38 


TOTAL 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


49,466 


100.00 
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The data reported in Table 4 have implications for 
high school and possibly junior high or intermediate 
school dounseling. One-third of the seniors had 
decided on post-high school plans before entering the 
eleventh grade. Analyses reported in Part A of Section 
III indicated that students who completed post-high 
school plans earlier in their careers tended to enter 
college and be younger than those who completed plans 
later. This segment of students may have counseling 
needs different from the 52.82 percent who decided on 
post-high school plans during their last two years of 
high school. Correlation coefficients reported in Sec- 
tion III indicated that the students deciding on post- 
high school plans earlier in their careers tended to rank 
toward the top of their classes and to aspire toward 
higher levels on the occupational scale. 

For the 33.8 percent making their decision in their 
senior year, it would be interesting to see what their 
plans were and how this group differed from the others. 



Commuting Distance from Colleges and Technical Schools 

— Question 7 

In the public schools, 78.40 percent of the boys 
and 80.47 percent of the girls reported that they lived 
within commuting 
distance of a four- 
year college. These 
data are presented 
in Table 6. 

Similarly, almost 
80 percent of the 
students lived with- 
in commuting dis- 
tance of a junior or 
community college 
and about 86 per- 
cent of the seniors 
lived within commuting distance of a business, trade, or 
technical school. No attempt was made to determine 



7. Are Any of the Following within 


Commuting Distance from Your 


Home? 


Qo (Mark One ) 
(Response for) 


Yes No 


Knowi ) 


. • ; r- 


- 4 Business, Trade, or 




Technical School 


... 


Junior or 0>mmunity 




G>liege 




Four Year G>lle 9 e 



TABLE 5 

Age Distribution of Virginia’s 1967 Public High School Seniors 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


16 or Under 


65 


.28 


134 


.52 


199 


.40 


17 


6,870 


29.16 


9,759 


37.66 


16,629 


33.62 


18 


11,720 


49.76 


13,189 


50.90 


24,909 


50.35 


19 


3,489 


14.81 


2,003 


7.73 


5,492 


11.10 


20 or Over 


1,127 


4.78 


504 


1.95 


1,631 


3.30 


No Response 


285 


1.21 


321 


1.24 


606 


1.23 


TOTAL 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


49,466 


100.00 



Age Distribution of Seniors — Question 6 

As indicated in Table 5, the public school seniors 
who responded to the survey included 23,556 boys and 
25,910 girls. Slightly more than half of the seniors 

reported that they 
were 18 years of 
age. The percent- 
ages in the different 
categories as well as 
later analysis indicated that senior boys were older than 
senior girls. For example, approximately 38 percent of 
the girls and 29 percent of the boys were 17 years old, 
while eight percent of the girls and 15 percent of the 
boys were 19 years old as of May, 1967. 



if the same students lived near all three. It is possible 
therefore that almost 20 percent of the students did not 
live within commuting distance of any type of college. 

Educational Level of Parents — Question 8 

Table 7 indicates the level of education achieved by 
parents as reported by the seniors. The frequency 
distributions show that 20,677 (41.82 percent) of the 
fathers and 18,138 (36.6 percent) of the mothers did 
not graduate from high school. Fathers who completed 
graduate school outnumbered the mothers 3,185 to 912, 
and the number of fathers graduating from college or re- 
ceiving some college, technical, or special training was 
nearly equal to the number of mothers. The sen- 
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TABLE 6 



Number op Public School Seniors Living Within Commuting Distance 

OF Colleges and Technical Schools 





Yes 


No 


Do Not Know 


No Response 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Business, Trade or 
Technical School 


20,021 


84.99 


22,609 


87.26 


1,763 


7.48 


1,870 


7.22 


1,134 


4.81 


833 


3.21 


638 


2.71 


598 


2.31 


Junior or Community 
College 


18,611 


79.01 


20,421 


78.82 


2,726 


11,57 


3,007 


11.61 


1,278 


5.43 


1,380 


5.33 


941 


3.99 


1,102 


4.25 


Four- Year College 


18,468 


78.40 


20,850 


80.47 


3,055 


12.97 


3,053 


11.78 


1,009 


4.28 


896 


3.46 


1,024 


4.35 


1,111 


4.29 



TABLE 7 

Educational Level of Parents as Reported by Public High School Seniors 





Father 


Mother 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Grade School 


4,408 


18.71 


5,426 


20.94 


2,642 


11.22 


3,440 


13.28 


Some High School 


5,189 


22.04 


5,654 


21.83 


5,472 


23.23 


6,584 


25.41 


Finished High School 


4,646 


19.72 


4,672 


18.03 


8,014 


34.02 


7,910 


30.54 


Some College, Technical, or Special 
Training 


3,419 


14.51 


3,777 


14.58 


3,556 


15.10 


4,395 


16.96 


Graduated From College 


2,528 


10.73 


2,675 


10.32 


2,195 


9.32 


2,065 


7.97 


Graduate School 


1,588 


6.74 


1,597 


6.16 


442 


1.88 


470 


1.81 


Do Not Know 


1,480 


6.28 


1,726 


6.66 


1,089 


4.62 


882 


3.40 


No Response 


298 


1.27 


383 


1.48 


146 


.62 


164 


.63 


TOTAL 


23,566 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 
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iors indicated, how- 
ever, that of those 
who only finished 
high school, the 
mothers outnum- 
bered the fathers 
15,924 to 9,318 
(32.19 percent to 
18,84 percent). 

Later analysis 
(Table 30) indi- 
cated that the fa- 
thers of both boys 
and girls who plan- 
ned to attend college tended to have more formal edu- 
cation than did their mothers. The mothers of both 
boys and girls who did not plan to attend college tended 
to have more formal education than did their fathers. 
In general, both parents of seniors who planned to enter 
college tended to have considerably more formal educa- 
tion than the parents of seniors who did not plan to 
enter college. 

Type of High School Program — Question 9 

Table 8 shows that 21,494 (43.45 percent) seniors 
had been enrolled in a college preparatory program in 



high school. This 
number was almost 
equally divided be- 
tween boys and 
girls. The group of 
14,215 (28,74 per- 
cent) seniors who 
were enrolled in a 
general high school 
program was com- 
posed of 8,108 (34.- 
42 percent) boys 
and 6,107 (23,57 percent) girls. Of the seniors taking 
commercial or business courses, the girls outnumbered 
the boys 6,867 to 1,459. Vocational programs were 
taken by 12.33 percent of the boys and 6.57 percent of 
the girls. 

Occupation of Parents and Occupational Plans of Seniors 
— Question 10 

Students were limited to one response for each part 
of the question concerning the occupations of their 
parents and their own occupational plans. 

The differences in the occupational aspirations of 
the seniors and the occupations of their parents may 
be compared by using the data presented in Table 9, 



8. How Far Did Your Paronts Go 
In School? 

(Mark On* In Each Column) 
Fath*r Moth*r 

Grad* School 

' Som* High School 

Finish*d High School 
' Som* Coll*g*, Technical 

or Special Training 
i . i Graduated from College 

> Graduate School 

I Do Not Know 



9. Which One of the Following High 
School Programs Have You Taken? 

(Mark One Most Like Your) 

( Program ) 

Commercial or Business 

College Preparatory 

General 

Vocational 

Other 



TABLE 8 

Types of High School Programs Taken by Public School Seniors 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Commercial or Business 


1,459 


6.19 


6,867 


26.50 


8,326 


16.83 


College Preparatory 


10,616 


45.07 


10,878 


41.98 


21,494 


43.45 


General 


8,108 


34.42 


6,107 


23.57 


14,215 


28.74 


Vocational 


2,905 


12.33 


1,702 


6.57 


4,607 


9.31 


Other 


292 


1.24 


173 


.67 


465 


.94 


No Response 


176 


.75 


183 


.71 


359 


.78 


TOTAL 


23,566 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


49,466 


100.00 
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TABLE 9 

Occupations of Parents and Occupational Plans op Public High School Seniors 





Father 


Mother 


You Want To Be 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Workman 


3,186 


13.52 


3,587 


13.84 


686 


2.91 


666 


2.57 


314 


1.33 


64 


.25 


Service Worker 


1,299 


5.51 


1,464 


5.65 


1,855 


7.87 


2,443 


9.43 


497 


2.11 


1,442 


5.57 


Machine Operator 


2,035 


8.64 


2,648 


10.22 


801 


3.40 


1,206 


4.65 


956 


4.06 


285 


1.10 


Skilled Craftsman or Foreman 


4,543 


19.28 


5,347 


20.63 


232 


.98 


235 


.91 


3,107 


13.19 


100 


.39 


Salesman or Agent 


1,446 


6.14 


1,481 


5.72 


862 


3.66 


1,147 


4.43 


357 


1.52 


318 


1.23 


Office Worker 


1,006 


4.27 


1,000 


3.86 


2,906 


12.34 


3,232 


12.47 


881 


3.74 


8,571 


33.07 


Farm Owner or Manager 


1,040 


4.42 


1,086 


4.19 


34 


.14 


36 


.14 


269 


1.14 


34 


.13 


Owner of Business 


1,514 


6.43 


1,541 


5.95 


274 


1.16 


281 


1.08 


883 


3.75 


191 


.74 


Technician 


529 


2.25 


441 


1.70 


407 


1.73 


598 


2.31 


1,751 


7.43 


1,752 


6.76 


Artist, Entertainer or Athlete 


63 


.27 


57 


.22 


87 


.37 


95 


.37 


1,321 


5.61 


1,207 


4.66 


Elected or Appointed Official 


152 


.65 


152 


.59 


26 


.11 


21 


.08 


145 


.62 


102 


.39 


Manager or Executive 


3,051 


12.94 


3,106 


11.99 


201 


.85 


218 


.84 


1,710 


7.26 


247 


.95 


Profession -A- 


1,721 


7.31 


1,815 


7.01 


1,160 


4.92 


1,242 


4.79 


4,216 


17.90 


6,062 


23.39 


Profession -B- 


746 


3.17 


700 


2.70 


159 


.67 


119 


.46 


3,008 


12.77 


1,186 


4.58 


Housewife — No Other Employment 


25 


.11 


16 


.06 


12,624 


53.62 


13,360 


51.56 


116 


.49 


859 


3.32 


Do Not Know 


497 


2.11 


688 


2.66 


370 


1.57 


336 


1.30 


2,811 


11.93 


2,304 


8.89 


No Response 


703 


2.98 


781 


3.01 


872 


3.70 


675 


2.61 


1,214 


5.15 


1,186 


4.58 


TOTAL 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 


23,556 


100.00 


25,910 


100.00 
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For example, 13.52 
percent of the fa- 
thers of the boys 
were workmen and 
only 1.33 percent 
of the boys wished 
to pursue that 
occupation. The 
same trend was 
evident in the cat- 
egories of service 
worker and ma- 
chine operator. 
However, 33.07 
percent of the sen- 
ior girls wanted to 
be office workers 
when only 12.47 
percent of their 
mothers were office 
workers. While 
1.14 percent of the 
senior boys planned 
to be farm owners 
or managers, 4.42 
percent of their 
fathers were in this 
field. More than 20 times as many boys planned to 
be artists, entertainers, or athletes as were their fa- 
thers. 

Another striking difference was in the occupational 
heading of manager or executive. In this category 
were 3,051 fathers, but only 1,710 seniors planned to 
follow in this field. About seven percent of the fathers 
and five percent of the mothers were in Professions A 
(teacher, social worker, etc.) and 18 percent of the 
senior boys and 23 percent of the senior girls planned 
to enter this category of professions. About three 
percent of the fathers were in Professions B (lawyer, 
doctor, etc.) while 13 percent of the senior boys and 
five percent of the senior girls planned to enter this 
category of professions. Slightly more than 50 percent 
of the mothers were housewives with no other employ- 
ment and only 3.32 percent of the senior girls had 
similar plans. 

The Number of Colleges to Which Applications Were 
Made — Question 11 

The number of colleges to which the seniors applied 
for admission is shown in Table 10. Of the seniors who 
responded to the question, “How many colleges have 
you applied to?” nearly half (45.96 percent) applied to 
only one coUege, 11,633 (42.54 percent) applied to either 
two or three colleges, and 513 (nearly two percent) ap- 
plied to six or more colleges for admission. Boys had a 



slight tendency to 
apply to more col- 
leges than girls. 

Analyses re- 
ported in Section 
HI, Part A, indi- 
cated that students 
with higher aspirations. Professions B for example, 
tended to apply to fewer colleges and to have the 
highest expectation of attending those colleges to 
which they did apply. Students ranking toward the 
top of their high school classes and taking college 
preparatory programs also tended to apply to fewer 
colleges. 

Types of Colleges Applied to in Order of Preference — 

Question 12 

The types of colleges to which the seniors applied 
are shown in Column 1 of Table 11. For the State of 
Virginia, this breakdown is given by four-year and two- 
year colleges, both 
State and privately 
controlled, plus one 
category for all 
other types of col- 
leges. Other classi- 
fications are by 
four-year and two- 
year colleges by 
geographical re- 
gions. A category 
for all foreign col- 
leges is included. 

Almost 70 per- 
cent (69.2) of the public school seniors who planned to 
attend college applied to a college located in Virginia 
and almost 38 percent preferred a four-year. State- 
controlled institution. 

Status of College Applications — Question 13 

Table 12 reflects the number of seniors accepted or 
rejected by the college of their first, second, and third 
choices. The value of this question is indicated by the 
large number of 
seniors who knew 
the disposition of 
their college appli- 
cations at the time 
of the survey (late 
May). Of the sen- 
iors who planned to 
enroll in college, 

18,945 (70.8 percent) said they had been accepted by 
the college of their first choice; 8,520 (57.3 percent) 
had been accepted by the college of their second choice; 
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TABLE 10 

Number op Colleges to Which Public School Seniors Applied 



NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


One 


6,171 


44.43 


6,399 


47.56 


12,570 


45.96 


Two 


3,484 


25.08 


3,498 


26.00 


6,982 


25.53 


Three 


2,440 


17.57 


2,211 


16.43 


4,651 


17.01 


Four 


1,045 


7.52 


828 


6.15 


1,873 


6.85 


Five 


445 


3.20 


312 


2.32 


757 


2.77 


Six or More 


306 


2.20 


207 


1.54 


513 


1.88 


TOTAL 


13,891 


100.00 


13,455 


100.00 


27,346 


100.00 
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TABLE 11 



Types of Colleges Applied to by Public School Seniors in Order op Preference 







Boys 


Girls 


Total 




First 


Second 


Third 


First 


Second 


Third 
















Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


First Choice 


Second Choice 


Third Choice 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


’ Number 


■ Number 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 




of 




of 




of 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


’ Total 


Pour-Year, State-Controlled 


4,864 


2,732 


1,493 


5,213 


2,943 


1,585 














Institution in Virginia 


35.97 


33.25 


30.31 


39.53 


39.49 


36.88 


10,077 


37.87 


5,675 


36.59 


3,078 


33.36 


Two-Year, State-Controlled 


2,166 


747 


373 


855 


279 


1.30 














Institution in Virginia 


16.01 


9.09 


7.57 


6.48 


3.74 


3.02 


3,021 


11.35 


1,026 


6.57 


503 


5.45 


Four-Year Private Institution 


1,200 


993 


615 


1,098 


684 


’ ' 442 














in Virginia 


8.87 


12.09 


12.49 


8.33 


9.18 


10.28 


2,298 


8.63 


1,677 


10.64 


1,057 


11.46 


Two-Year Private Institution 


486 


441 


240 


660 


415 


237 














in Virginia 


3.59 


5.36 


4.87 


5.01 


5.57 


5.51 


1,146 


4.31 


856 


5.41 


477 


5.17 


Other Institution in 


436 


119 


49 


1,430 


363 


164 














Virginia 


3.22 


1.45 


.99 


10.84 


4.87 


3.82 


1,866 


7.01 


482 


3,05 


213 


2.31 


Other Pour-Year Institution 


2,184 


1,667 


1,052 


1,965 


1,464 


854 














in South 


16.14 


20.29 


21.35 


14.89 


19.64 


19.87 


4,049 


15.21 


3,131 


19.85 


1,906 


20.66 


Other Two-Year Institution 


585 


323 


165 


503 


244 


128 














in South 


4.32 


3.93 


3.35 


3.81 


3.27 


2.98 


1,088 


4.09 


567 


3.59 


293 


3.18 


Pour-Year Institution in 


792 


561 


437 


652 


499 


368 














North 


5.86 


6.83 


8.87 


4.95 


6.69 


8.56 


1,444 


5.43 


1,060 


6,72 


805 


8.72 


Two-Year Institution in 


59 


41 


17 


112 


71 


37 














North 


.44 


.50 


.35 


.85 


.95 


.86 


171 


.64 


112 


.71 


54 


.59 


Pour-Year Institution in 


381 


o06 


218 


425 


261 


179 














Mid-west 


2.82 


3.72 


4.42 


3.22 


3.50 


4.16 


806 


3.03 


567 


3.59 


397 


4.30 


Two-Year Institution in 


34 


16 


13 


20 


14 


8 














Mid-west 


.25 


.19 


.26 


.15 


.19 


.19 


54 


.20 


30 


.19 


21 


.23 


Pour-Year Institution in Par 


256 


199 


140 


188 


121 


75 














West 


1.90 


2.42 


2.84 


1.42 


1.62 


1.75 


444 


1.67 


320 


2,03 


215 


2.33 


Two-Year Institution in Par 


28 


14 


15 


23 


18 


3 














West 


.21 


.17 


.30 


.17 


.24 


.07 


51 


.19 


32 


.20 


18 


.20 


All Foreign Schools 


53 


58 


100 


46 


78 


88 
















.40 


.71 


2.03 


.35 


1.05 


2.05 


99 


.37 


136 


.86 


188 


2.04 


TOTAL PERCENT 


13,524 


8,217 


4,927 


13,190 


7,454 


4,298 
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GRAPH III 
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TABLE 12 

Status of College Applications of Public School Seniors Who Applied to College 





First Choice 


Second Choice 


Third Choice 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Accepted 


9,222 


68.05 


9,723 


73.60 


70.79 


4,386 


56.30 


4,134 


58.37 


57.28 


2,297 


49.19 


2,004 


50.34 


49,72 


Rejected 


1,611 


11.89 


1,163 


8.81 


10.37 


1,415 


18.16 


1,229 


17.35 


17.78 


910 


19.49 


747 


18,76 


19.15 


Unknown 


2,719 


20.06 


2,324 


17.59 


18.84 


1,990 


25.54 


1,720 


24.28 


24,94 


1,463 


31,32 


1,230 


30.90 


31.13 


TOTAL 


13,552 


100.00 


13,210 


100.00 


100.00 


7,791 


100.00 


7,083 


100.00 


100.00 


4,670 


100.00 


3,981 


100.00 


100.00 



TABLE 13 

Choice of College Public School Seniors Planned to Attend 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


First Choice 


10,816 


78.78 


10 , 866 


81.58 


21,682 


80.16 


Second Choice 


1,642 


11.96 


1,449 


10.88 


3,091 


11.43 


Third Choice 


520 


3.79 


370 


2.78 


890 


3.29 


Other Than First, Second, Third Choice 


304 


2.21 


248 


1.86 


552 


2.04 


Probably Will Not Attend 


448 


3.26 


386 


2.90 


834 


3.08 


TOTAL 


23,731 


100.00 


13,319 


100.00 


27,049 


100.00 



and 4,301 (49.7 percent) had been accepted by the 
college of their third choice. 

College Which Students Will Most Likely Attend {Based 
on Preference) — Question 14 

Of the seniors responding to the question in Table 
13, 21,682 (80.2 percent) said they most likely will 

attend their first- 
choice college. Of 
particular impor- 
tance to this study 
are the 834 seniors 
who expressed an 
interest in attend- 
ing college by com- 
pleting the survey 
form through Ques- 



tion 14, and then reporting that they probably would 
not attend any college. Section III, Part C, includes 
the report of a special analysis of 706 of these students. 
However, further attention and study could be devoted 
to this problem area. 

Importance of Different Reasons for Choosing a College — 
Question 15 

Of the seniors who responded to the question 
regarding the help they received in deciding on the 
college of their first choice (Table 14), 10,933 (40 
percent) said they were influenced “very much” by the 
wishes of. their parents; 9,195 (33.7 percent) by the 
reputation of the faculty; and 7,474 (27.4 percent) by 
the intellectual atmosphere of the college. Other 
factors which the seniors said influenced them “very 
much” in their first-choice selections were: Friendly 



14. Which 'One of these Colleges 
Will You Most Likely Attend? 

L—j 1st Choice 
2nd Choice 
i":r 3rd Choice 

r~::i A College Other than 1, 2, or 3 
.::.3 Probably Won't Go 
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■ 






social climate of the 
college, 7,071 (25.9 
percent); location 
of the college (close 
to home), 6,936 
(25.4 percent) ; and 
the desire to live 
away from home, 
5,882 (21.5 per- 
cent). 

Boys were in- 
fluenced more than 
girls by the col- 
leges’ athletic pro- 
grams and perhaps 
because their 
friends went to a 
particular college. 
Girls were in- 
fluenced more than 
boys by faculty 
reputation, friend- 
ly social climate, 
religious emphasis, 
desire to live away 
from home, and in- 
tellectual atmos- 
phere. One inter- 
estiag problem 
with the method of 
collecting the data 
as reported is that 
girls were influ- 
enced more than 
boys; that is, girls 
checked “very 
much” more fre- 
quently, than did 
boys. No analysis 
was done to indi- 
cate if other sub- 
groups, for exam- 
ple, rural and ur- 
ban, would have 
similar tendencies. 



PART B 

Frequencies of Answers Given by Private High School 
Seniors 

The frequencies of answers which the 1967 seniors 
in privately supported schools gave on the Senior 
Survey are reported in the following tables. The 
questionnaire which was used to obtain these data is 



identical to the one used for the public high school 
seniors and may be found in Appendix A. 

Finns After Graduation — Question 1 

As indicated in Table 15, the majority (66.6 percent) 
of private school seniors planned to attend a four-year 
college. A higher percentage of boys (71.4) than girls 
(59.4) aspired to attend these institutions. Seniors who 
planned to continue school on a full-time basis included 
88.5 percent of the boys and 80.4 percent of the girls. 
Planning to enter a full-time job were 8.28 percent of 
the girls and 2.44 percent of the boys. Of the boys, 
3,12 percent planned to enter military service after 
graduation. 

Source of Assistance With Decision on Plans After High 
School — Question 2 

The private school seniors most often reported that 
their parents or relatives influenced their decisions 
about what to do after high school (Table 16). They 
were followed by counselors, classmates or friends, 
other adults, teachers, college students, and principals 
in this order. 

Reasons for Not Attending College — Question 3 

The percentages in Table 17 are based on only 
those private school seniors who did not plan to attend 
college after graduating from high school. The reason 
most often given by the private school seniors for not 
attending college was that their grades were not good 
enough. Giving “too expensive” as the reason for not 
attending college were 13.5 percent of the girls and 7.1 
percent of the boys. About the same number of boys 
and girls (almost 14 percent) gave “lack of interest” as 
their reason for not attending college. Of the private 
school seniors, 21.4 percent indicated that they would 
rather get a job after graduation. This group was 
composed of 33.3 percent of the girls and 8.7 percent 
of the boys. 

Time of Decision on Post-High School Plans — Question It- 

The private school seniors’ time of decision about 
what to do after graduation was fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among the following categories: before the 
seventh grade (21.4 percent); in the ninth or tenth 
grades (20.1 percent); and this year (20.2 percent). 
Approximately the same distribution applied to boys 
and girls (Table 18). In May of their senior year, 5.2 
percent of the boys and 4.4 percent of the girls had not 
decided on their post-high school plans. 

Age Distribution of Private School Seniors — Question 6 

As shown in Table 19, the 3,194 private school 
seniors were composed of 1,926 (60.3 percent) boys 
and 1,268 (39.7 percent) girls. The modal group, or 



15. To What Extant Did Tha Following 
Halp You in Deciding on Your 
Plans after High ScIimI? 

(Mark One Response for Each Item) 
Very 

Very Little or 

Much Won, M. 

To Go Thore 




.. Poront, Rolotivo, 
or Closo Friond 
Wont Thero 




Reputation of 
Faculty for 
Good Teaching 


f" 


' _ Friendly Social 
Climcite 


‘ 


Emphasis on 
Religion 




Low 0)st 





r Good Athletic 
Program 


u. J 


r i Coeducational 


, 1 r ;.i 


— ] lt*s Close to Home 




rrra Want To Live Away 
From Home 




v:::^ Friend(s) Is Going 
or Will Go There 


r— 1 


urj Offers Financial 
Assistance 




:r:ri Good Intellectual 
Atmosphere 


: *. ::i 


Not Too Much 
Academic 
Competition 




** Located in a Large 
Cosmopolitan 
Area 
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TABLE 14 

Reasons for Deciding on the College of First Choice— Public School Seniors 



•• 


Vi 


BKY Much 


Some 


Very Litti^e or None 


Be 


)ys 


Girls 


Per- 

cent 

Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Per- 

cent 

Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Per- 

cent 

Total 




Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 
Boys 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 
Girls 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 
Boys 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 
Girls 


Num- 

ber 


Per. 
cent of 
Total 
Boys 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 
Girls 


Parent Wants Me to 
Go There 


5,240 


37.92 


5,693 


42.18 


40.03 


5,537 


40.07 


5,364 


39.75 


39.91 


3,269 


23.66 


2,665 


19.75 


21.72 


Parent, Relative, 
Friend Attended 


1,928 


13.95 


2,155 


15.97 


14.95 


3,262 


23.61 


3,088 


22.88 


23.25 


8,753 


63.34 


8,363 


61.97 


62.66 


Faculty Reputation 


4,179 


30.24 


5,016 


37.17 


33.66 


5,183 


37.51 


5,293 


39.22 


38. 3^ 


4,488 


32.48 


3,215 


23.82 


28.20 


Friendly Social 
Climate 


2,905 


21.02 


4,166 


30.87 


25.89 


6,133 


44.38 


6,046 


44.80 


44.59 


4,781 


34.60 


3,284 


24.33 


29.53 


Religious Emphasis 


654 


4.73 


1,068 


7.91 


6.30 


2,087 


15.10 


2,677 


19.84 


17.44 


11,027 


79.80 


9,738 


72.15 


76.02 


Low Cost 


2,796 


20.23 


2,635 


19.52 


19.88 


4,950 


35.82 


4,583 


33.96 


34.90 


6,103 


44.16 


6,309 


46.75 


45.44 


Athletic Program 


1,837 


13.29 


694 


5.14 


9.27 


3,544 


25.65 


1,862 


13.80 


19.79 


8,439 


61.07 


10,908 


80.82 


70.83 


Co-Educational 


2,517 


18.21 


2,838 


21.03 


19.60 


5,239 


37.91 


4,362 


32.32 


35.15 


5,996 


43.39 


6,212 


46.03 


44.69 


Close to Home 


3,472 


25.12 


3,464 


25.67 


25.39 


3,723 


26.94 


4,080 


30.23 


28.57 


6,669 


48.26 


6,010 


44.53 


46.42 


Live Away From 
Home 


2,522 


18.25 


3,360 


24.90 


21.53 


4,138 


29.94 


4,336 


32.13 


31.02 


7,128 


51.58 


5,805 


43.01 


47.35 


Friends Attend 


1,970 


14.26 


1,724 


12.77 


13.52 


4,818 

K 


34.87 


3,847 


28.50 


31.72 


7,028 


50.86 


7,938 


58.82 


54.79 


Offers Financial 
Assistance 


1,818 


13.16 


2,028 


15.03 


14.08 


2,800 


20.26 


3,059 


22.67 


21.45 


9,161 


66.29 


8,398 


62.23 


64.28 


Intellectual Atmos- 
phere 


3,355 


24.28 


4,119 


30.52 


27.36 


6,228 


45.07 


6,138 


45.48 


45.27 


4,226 


30.58 


3,232 


23.95 


27.30 


No Academic 
Competition 


661 


4.78 


585 


4.33 


4.56 


2,921 


21.14 


2,681 


19.87 


20.51 


10,212 


73.90 


10,197 


75.56 


74.72 


In Large Cosmo- 
politan Area 


1,163 


8.42 


1,431 


10.60 


9.50 


2,661 


19.26 


2,695 


19.97 


19.61 


9,984 


72.25 


9,372 


69.44 


70.86 
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GRAPH IV 

REASONS FOR DECIDING ON THE COLLEGE OF FIRST CHOICE— PUBLIC SCHOOL SENIORS 
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TABI.E 15 

Privatjj High School Seniors' Plans After Graduation 



■■ ^ 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Work and Part-Time School 


38 


1.97 


53 


4.18 


91 


2.85 


Full-Time Job 


47 


2.44 


105 


8.28 


152 


4.76 


Business, Trade, or Technical School 


73 


3.79 


89 


7.02 


162 


5.07 


Four-Year College 


1,376 


71.44 


753 


59,38 


2,129 


66.65 


Academic Program at Junior or Community College 


219 


11.37 


129 


10.17 


348 


10.90 


Vocational or Technical Program at Junior or Commu- 
nity College 


36 


1.87 


48 


3.79 


84 


2.63 


Housewife 




.00 


13 


1.03 


13 


.41 


Military Service 


60 


3.12 


3 


.24 


63 


1.97 


Other 


37 


1.92 


34 


2.68 


71 


2.22 


No Definite Plans 


37 


1.92 


36 


2.84 


73 


2.29 


No Response 


3 


.16 


5 


.39 


8 


.25 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


3,194 


100.00 



TABLE 16 

Source of Assistance with Decision on Plans After High School— Private High School Seniors 





Very Much 


Some 


Very Little 


No Response 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Parent or Relative 


1,034 


53.69 


634 


50.00 


683 


35.46 


507 


39.98 


200 


10.38 


122 


9.62 


9 


.47 


5 


.39 


High School Teachers 


311 


16.15 


144 


11.36 


779 


40.45 


470 


37.07 


808 


41.95 


625 


49.29 


28 


1.45 


29 


2.29 


High School Counselor 


386 


20.04 


215 


16.96 


669 


34.74 


447 


35.25 


840 


43.61 


575 


45.35 


31 


1.61 


31 


2.44 


High School Principal 


224 


11.63 


95 


7.49 


395 


20.51 


222 


17.51 


1,267 


65.78 


917 


72.32 


40 


2.08 


34 


2.68 


College Students 


208 


10.80 


149 


11.75 


581 


30.17 


377 


29.73 


1,092 


56.70 


709 


55.91 


45 


2.34 


33 


2.60 


Classmates or Friends 


275 


14.28 


192 


15.14 


839 


43.56 


553 


43.61 


779 


40.45 


501 


39.51 


33 


1.71 


22 


1.74 


Other Adults 


305 


15.84 


153 


12.07 


807 


41.90 


474 


37.38 


764 


39.67 


612 


48.26 


50 


2.60 


29 


2.29 
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TABLE 17 

Freqvenoieb op Reasons Given by Private High School Seniors for Not Attending College 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Too Expensive 


18 


7.09 


37 


13.55 


55 


10.44 


Grades Not Good Enough 


79 


31.10 


48 


17.58 


127 


24.10 


Parents Don’t Believe I Should 


4 


1.57 


4 


1.47 


8 


1.52 


Rather Get a Job 


22 


8.66 


91 


33.33 


113 


21.44 


Rather Get Married 


4 


1.57 


19 


6.96 


23 


4.36 


Military Service 


50 


19.69 


2 


.73 


52 


9.87 


Lack of Interest 


35 


13.78 


38 


13.92 


73 


13.85 


Do Not Know 


42 


16.54 


34 


12.46 


76 


14.42 


TOTAL 


254 


100.00 


273 


100.00 


527 


100.00 



TABLE 18 



Time op Private High School Seniors’ Decision on What to Do After High School 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Have Not Decided Yet 


101 


5.24 


56 


4.42 


157 


4.92 


Just This Year 


372 


19.31 


272 


21.45 


644 


20.16 


In 11th Grade 


341 


17.71 


203 


16.01 


544 


17.03 


In 9th or 10th Grade 


418 


21.70 


225 


17; 74 


643 


20.13 


In 7th or 8th Grade 


152 


7.89 


108 


8.52 


260 


8.14 


Before 7th Grade 


381 


19.79 


303 


23.90 


684 


21.42 


Do Not Know 


150 


7.79 


87 


6.86 


237 


7.42 


No Response 


11 


.57 


14 


1.10 


25 


.78 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


3,194 


100.00 1 







age group with the largest number of individuals, was 
the 18-year-old group for boys and the 17-year-old 
group for girls. In the 17-year-old category were 32,2 
percent of the boys and 47,8 percent of the girls. In 
the 18-year-old category were 48,6 percent of the boys 
and 46,6 percent of the girls, and in the 19-year-old 
category were 14,3 percent of the boys and three per- 
cent of the girls. Three and a half percent of the boys 
in private high schools were 20 years old or older. 

Commuting Distance from Colleges and Technical 
Schools — Question 7 

A large proportion of the private school seniors 
lived near institutions which offered post-secondary 
school training. Most of the boys (85,7 percent) and 
girls (87.9 percent) reported living within commuting 
distance of a four-year college (Table 20), More of 
the private school seniors reported living within com- 
muting distance of a four-year college (2,766) than 
those who reported living within commuting distance 
of a junior or community college (2,500), 

Educational Level of Parents — Question 8 

Having graduated from college were 24,7 percent 
of the fathers (788) and 22,1 percent of the mothers 
(706) of private school seniors (Table 21), Another 
20 percent (640) of the fathers and 29 percent (925) of 
the mothers were reported as having some college, 
technical, or special training. Almost four times as 
many fathers as mothers had completed graduate 
school (704 to 190). The seniors indicated, however, 
that of those who only finished high school, the mothers 



outnumbered the fathers 947 to 509 (29,6 percent to 
15,9 percent), 

Ty'pe of High School Program — Question 9 

Of the private school seniors, 85,6 percent of the 
boys and 76,6 percent of the girls had taken a collegie 
preparatory program (Table 22), Another 10.7 per- 
cent of the seniors had taken a general high school 
program, and this number was about equally divided 
between the boys and girls. Girls outnumbered beys 
(148 to 33) for those taking a commercial or business 
program. 

Occupations of Parents and Occupational Plans of Seniors 
— Question 10 

About half of the private school boys and one-third 
of the girls planned to enter Professions A or B. Pro- 
fessions A included occupations such as social worker, 
school teacher, etc,, and Professions B was composed 
of lawyers, architects, etc. The girls showed some 
preference (14,7 percent) for the office worker category, 
and 10,6 percent of the boys planned to be managers 
or executives (Table 23), In the office worker category 
were 14,5 percent of the mothers of the girls and in the 
manager or executive category were 23,4 percent of the 
fathers of the boys. The senior boys reported that 
14,6 percent of their fathers were owners of businesses 
and only 5.7 percent of the boys planned to enter this 
field. Over half of the mothers were housewives with 
no other employment and only 3, 1 percent of the senior 
girls had made similar plans. 



TABLE 19 

Age Distribution of Virginia’s 1967 Private High School Seniors 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 




Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


16 or Under 


8 


.42 


10 


.79 


18 


.56 


17 


620 


32.19 


606 


47.79 


1,226 


38.38 


18 


936 


48.59 


591 


46.61 


1,527 


47.81 


19 


276 


14.33 


38 


3.00 


314 


9.83 


20 or Over 


67 


3.48 


6 


.47 


73 


2.29 


No Response 


19 


.99 


17 


1.34 


36 


1.13 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


3,194 


100.00 
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TABLE 20 

Number of Private School Seniors Living Within Commuting 
Distance of Colleges and Technical Schools 





Yes 


No 


Do Not Know 


No Response 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 

of 

Total 


Business, Trade or 
Technical School 


1,559 


80,94 


1,114 


87.85 


131 


6.80 


46 


3.63 


184 


9.55 


83 


6.55 


52 


2,70 


25 


1.97 


Junior -ji Community 
College 


1,508 


78.30 


992 


78.23 


197 


10,23 


125 


9.86 


165 


8.57 


117 


9.23 


56 


2.91 


34 


2.68 


Four-Year College 


1,651 


85.72 


1,115 


87.93 


181 


9,40 


78 


6.15 


65 


3.37 


51 


4,02 


29 


1.51 


24 


1.89 



TABLE 21 

Educational Level op Parents as Reported by Private High School Seniors 





Father 


Mother 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Grade School 


95 


4.93 


75 


5.91 


50 


2.60 


51 


4.02 


Some High School 


160 


8.31 


114 


8.99 


130 


6.75 


104 


8.20 


Finished High School 


324 


16.82 


185 


14.59 


582 


30.21 


365 


28.79 


Some College, Technical, or Special 
Training 


385 


19.99 


255 


20.11 


534 


27.73 


391 


30.83 


Graduated From College 


499 


25.91 


289 


22.80 


459 


23.83 


247 


19.48 


Graduate School 


406 


21.08 


298 


23.50 


116 


6.02 


74 


5.84 


Do Not Know 


48 


2.49 


43 


3.39 


40 


2.08 


27 


2.13 


No Response 


9 


.47 


9 


.71 


15 


.78 


9 


.71 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 
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TABLE 22 

Types op High School Programs Taken by Private School Seniors 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Commercial or Business 


33 


1.71 


148 


11.67 


181 


5.67 


College Preparatory 


1,648 


85.57 


971 


76.58 


2,619 


81.99 


General 


211 


10.96 


132 


10.41 


343 


10.74 


Vocational 


12 


.62 


6 


.47 


18 


.56 


Other 


11 


.57 


2 


.16 


13 


.41 


No Response 


11 


.57 


9 


.71 


20 


.63 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


3,194 i 100.00 
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TABLE 23 

Occupations op Parents and Occupational Plans op Private High School Seniors 





Father 


Mother 


You Want To Be 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 






Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 






cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




cent 




Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 


Num- 


of 




her 


Total 


her 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


ber 


Total 


Workman 


42 


2.18 


48 


3.79 


12 


.62 


5 


.39 


6 


.31 


1 


.08 


Service Worker 


50 


2.60 


36 


2.84 


50 


2.60 


37 


2.92 


12 


.62 


25 


1.97 


Machine Operator 


40 


2.08 


34 


2.68 


15 


.78 


26 


2.05 


9 


.47 


2 


.16 


Skilled Craftsman or Foreman 


161 


8.36 


123 


9.70 


8 


.42 


3 


.24 


76 


3.95 


2 


.16 


Salesman or Agent 


153 


7.94 


80 


6.31 


67 


3.48 


38 


3.00 


21 


1.09 


11 


.87 


Office Worker 


91 


4.72 


45 


3.55 


266 


13.81 


184 


14.51 


35 


1.82 


186 


14,67 


Farm Owner or Manager 


59 


3.06 


54 


4.26 


2 


.10 


3 


.24 


25 


1.30 


3 


,24 


Owner of Business 


281 


14.59 


122 


9.62 


41 


2.13 


25 


1.97 


no 


5.71 


5 


.39 


Technician 


33 


1.71 


27 


2.13 


42 


2.18 


32 


2.52 


49 


2.54 


124 


9.78 


Artist, Entertainer or Athlete 


4 


.21 


11 


.87 


9 


.47 


17 


1.34 


81 


4.21 


111 


8.75 


Elected or Appointed Office 


29 


1.51 


26 


2.05 


4 


.21 


3 


.24 


21 


1.09 


26 


2.05 


Manager or Executive 


456 


23.68 


313 


24.68 


20 


1.04 


11 


.87 


205 


10.64 


29 


2.29 


Professions A 


224 


11.63 


144 


11.36 


168 


8.72 


104 


8.20 


435 


22.59 


323 


25.46 


Professions B 


251 


13.03 


163 


12.85 


37 


1.92 


11 


.87 


543 


28.19 


150 


11.83 


Housewife — No Other Employment 


2 


.10 


1 


.08 


1,140 


59.18 


740 


58.35 


4 


.21 


39 


3.08 


Do Not Know 


25 


1.30 


18 


1.42 


8 


.42 


10 


.79 


220 


11.42 


186 


14.67 


No Response 


25 


1.30 


23 


1.81 


37 


1.92 


19 


1.50 


74 


3.84 


45 


3.55 


TOTAL 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 


1,926 


100.00 


1,268 


100.00 



The Number of Colleges to Which Applications Were 
Made — Question 11 

Table 24 shows the number of colleges to which 
private school seniors applied for admission. The dis- 
tribution is divided about equally between those seniors 
who applied to one, two, three, or more than three 
colleges, A larger percentage of the girls than boys 
(33.75 to 23.34) applied to only one college. Almost 
three times as many boys as girls applied to six or 
more colleges. 



Types of Colleges Applied to in Order of Preference — 
Question 12 

Table 25 presents the number and percentage of 
students who applied to college by category and choice 
— first, second, or third. Of the 2,760 private school 
seniors who reported a first-choice college, 1,085 (39.3 
percent) reported a college in Virginia as their first 
choice, and of these 626 (22.7 percent) preferred a 
four-year. State-controlled institution. Of the college- 
bound seniors, 2,303 (72. 1 percent) indicated that they 
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TABLE 24 

Number op Colleges to Which Private School Seniors Applied 



NUMBER OF 
COLLEGES 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


One 


404 


23.34 


349 


33.75 


753 


27.23 


Two 


353 


20.39 


188 


18.18 


541 


19.57 


Three 


428 


24.73 


239 


23.12 


667 


24.12 


Four 


266 


15.37 


140 


13.54 


406 


14.68 


Five 


155 


8.95 


75 


7.25 


230 


8.32 


Six or More 


125 


7.22 


43 


4.16 


168 


6.08 


TOTAL 


1,731 


100.00 


1,034 


100.00 


2,765 


100.00 



planned to attend a four-year institution, 26.2 percent 
preferring an institution in the South, and 17.3 percent 
preferring an institution in the North. 

Status of College Applications—Question IS 

Table 26 indicates that 67.4 percent of the boys 
and 71.2 percent of the girls who were seniors in private 
schools were accepted by the college of their first choice. 
Accepted at their second-choice institution were 55.1 
percent of the boys and 59.6 percent of the girls, and 
accepted at their third choice of college were 53.8 
percent of the boys and 56.4 percent of the girls. These 
percentages are based on only the number who were 
planning to attend college, and who reported a first, 
second and/or third choice. 

College Which Students Will Most Likely Attend {Based 
on Preference) — Question 14 

A majority of the private school seniors (72.7 per- 
cent) said they most likely will attend their first-choice 
college (Table 27). Planning to attend their second- 
choice college were 16.2 percent of the seniors, and 



planning to attend their third-choice college were 6.9 
percent of the seniors. 

Importance of Different Reasons for Choosing a College — 
Question 16 

The private school seniors appeared to consider 
faculty reputation as a most important reason for 
choosing the college which they most wanted to attend 
(35.8 percent for boys and 38.6 percent for girls). Other 
important considerations were intellectual atmosphere 
(28.8 percent for boys and 32.9 percent for girls), 
parents’ desires (28.2 percent for boys and 28.6 percent 
for girls), and friendly social climate (26.2 percent for 
boys and 29.3 percent for girls). More boys than 
girls seemed to desire co-educational institutions, and 
the athletic program influenced more of the boys than 
girls. More girls than boys were influenced by the 
college’s location in a large metropolitan area (196 to 
171), and a greater percentage of girls than boys 
(21.1 percent to 17.3 percent) were influenced by the 
desire to live away from home (Table 28). 
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TABLE 25 

Types of Colleoes Applied to by Pbivate School Seniors in Order of Preference 





Bovs 


Girls 


Total 




First 


Second 


Third 


First 


Second 


Third 
















Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


First Choice 


Second Choice 


Third Choice 




Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 




of 




of 




of 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Four-Year, State-Controlled 


379 


260 


193 


247 


160 


115 














Institution in Virginia 


22.07 


18.90 


18.38 


23.68 


9.80 


20.91 


626 


22.68 


420 


19.91 


308 


19.25 


Two-Year, State-Controlled 


53 


28 


20 


23 


11 


4 














Institution in Virginia 


3.09 


2.03 


1.90 


2.21 


.67 


.73 


76 


2.75 


39 


1.85 


24 


1,50 


Four-Year, Private Institution 


152 


152 


112 


99 


69 


58 














in Virginia 


8.85 


1.05 


10.67 


9.49 


4.23 


10.55 


251 


9.09 


221 


10.48 


170 


10,63 


Two-Year, Private Institution 


34 


26 


24 


27 


35 


19 














in Virginia 


1.98 


1.89 


2.29 


2.59 


2.14 


3.45 


61 


2.21 


61 


2.89 


43 


2.69 


Other Institution in 


14 


3 


6 


57 


12 


5 














Virginia 


.82 


.22 


.57 


5.47 


.73 


.91 


71 


2.57 


15 


.71 


11 


.69 


Other Four-Year Institution 


519 


457 


332 


205 


145 


112 














in South 


30.23 


33.21 


31.62 


19.65 


8.88 


20.36 


724 


26.23 


602 


28.54 


444 


27.75 


Other Two-Year Institution 


86 


56 


51 


36 


24 


17 














in South 


5.01 


4.07 


4.86 


3.45 


1,47 


3.09 


122 


4.42 


80 


3.79 


68 


4.25 


Four-Year Institution in 


276 


247 


184 


201 


161 


119 














North 


16.07 


17.95 


17.52 


19.33 


9.86 


21.64 


477 


17.28 


408 


19.35 


303 


18.94 


Two-Year Institution in 


33 


14 


13 


45 


39 


44 














North 


1.92 


1.02 


1.24 


4.31 


2.39 


8.00 


78 


2.83 


53 


2.51 


57 


3.56 


Four-Year Institution in 


104 


75 


62 


53 


40 


30 














Mid- west 


6.06 


5.45 


5.90 


5.08 


2,45 


5.45 


157 


5.69 


115 


5.45 


92 


5.75 


Two-Year Institution in 


9 


5 


6 


1 


2 


2 














Mid- west 


.52 


.36 


.57 


.10 


.12 


.36 


10 


.36 


7 


.33 


8 


.50 


Four-Year Institution in Far 


41 


45 


33 


27 


21 


14 














West 


2.39 


3.27 


3.14 


2.59 


1.29 


2.55 


68 


2.46 


66 


3.13 


47 


2.94 


Two-Year Institution in Far 


5 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 














West 


.29 


.15 


.19 


.29 


.18 


.18 


8 


.29 


5 


.24 


3 


.19 


All Foreign Schools 


12 


6 


12 


19 


11 


10 
















.70 


.44 


1.14 


1.82 


.67 


1.82 


31 


1.12 


17 


.81 


22 


1.38 


TOTAL 


1,717 


1,376 


1,050 


1,043 


1,633 


550 














PERCENT 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


2,760 


100.00 


2,109 


100.00 


1,600 


100.00 



o 
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TABLE 26 

Status of College Applications of Private School Seniors Who Applied to College 





First Choice 


Second Choice 


Third Choice 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Number 


Per- 
cent of 
Total 


Accepted 


1,162 


67.36 


733 


71.23 


748 


55.12 


419 


59.60 


558 


53.81 


292 


56.37 


Rejected 


333 


19.30 


175 


17.01 


328 


24.17 


159 


22.62 


233 


22.47 


108 


20.85 


UnkEOwn 


230 


13.33 


121 


11.76 


281 


20.71 


125 


17.78 


246 


23.72 


118 


22.78 


TOTAL 


1,725 


100.00 


1,029 


100.00 


1,357 


100.00 


703 


100.00 


1,037 


100.00 


518 


100.00 



TABLE 27 



Choice of College Private School Seniors Planned to Attend 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 




Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


First Choice 


1,251 


72.10 


762 


73.69 


2,013 


72.70 


Second Choice 


278 


16.02 


170 


16.44 


448 


16.18 


Third Choice 


136 


7.84 


55 


5.32 


191 


6.90 


Other Than First, Second, Third Choice 


48 


2.77 


24 


2.32 


72 


2.60 


Probably Will Not Attend 


22 


1.27 


23 


2.22 


45 


1.63 


TOTAL 


1,735 


100.00 


1,034 


100.00 


2,769 


100.00 
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TABLE 28 



Reasons for Deciding on the College op First Choice — Private School Seniors 





Very Much 


Some 


Very Little or None 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 






Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 






cent of 




cent of 




cent of 




cent of 




cent of 




cent of 




Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Number 


Total 


Parent Wants Me to Go There 


544 


28,25 


362 


28,55 


707 


36,71 


436 


34,38 


485 


25.18 


255 


20,11 


Parent, Relative, Friend 


























Attended 


247 


12,82 


141 


11,12 


429 


22,27 


236 


18,61 


1,056 


54,83 


670 


52,84 


Faculty Reputation 


689 


35,77 


490 


38,64 


671 


34,84 


348 


27,44 


373 


19.37 


205 


16,17 


Friendly Social Climate 


505 


26,22 


371 


29,26 


802 


41,64 


467 


36,83 


425 


22,07 


203 


16,01 


Religious Emphasis 


112 


5,82 


82 


6,47 


241 


12,51 


189 


14,91 


1,380 


71,65 


772 


60.88 


Low Cost 


209 


10,85 


144 


11,36 


510 


26,48 


231 


18,22 


1,011 


52,49 


670 


52,84 


Athletic Program 


237 


12,31 


52 


4,10 


545 


28,30 


152 


11,99 


945 


49,07 


843 


66,48 


Co-Educational 


418 


21,70 


216 


17,03 


589 


30,58 


226 


17,82 


722 


37.49 


602 


47,48 


Close to Home 


327 


16,98 


209 


16,48 


458 


23,78 


272 


21,45 


949 


49,27 


563 


44,40 


Liv3 Away From Home 


333 


17,29 


268 


21 14 


548 


28,45 


312 


24,61 


850 


44,13 


467 


36,83 


Friends Attend 


223 


11,58 


103 


8,12 


558 


28,97 


259 


20,43 


951 


49,38 


683 


53 86 


Offers Financial Assistance 


136 


7,06 


102 


8,04 


263 


13,66 


159 


12,54 


1,331 


69.11 


780 


61,51 


Intellectual Atmosphere 


554 


28,76 


417 


32,89 


815 


42,32 


423 


33,36 


368 


19,11 


203 


16.01 


No Academic Competition 


71 


3,69 


48 


3,79 


329 


17,08 


195 


15,38 


1,331 


69,11 


800 


63,09 


In Large Cosmopolitan Area 


171 


8,88 


196 


15,46 


45^5 


22,07 


210 


16.56 


1,131 


58,72 


643 


50.71 
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in. PHASE n OF THE SENIOR SURVEY 



As mentioned in Section I, an Applied Multiple 
Linear Regression Approach was selected as the techni- 
que for a more comprehensive analysis of data from the 
Senior Survey. Besides providing for multiple linear 
regression, the technique* * yields means, standard de- 
viations, and zero-order correlation coefficients for 
variables entered into the different analyses. 

This section includes a summary of the analyses 
used in determining the answers to the three general 
questions selected. Data from the 52,620 public and 
private high school seniors is used. The question, 
“How did seniors differ according to whether they were 
enrolled in public or private high schools, whether 
they were males or females, and whether they were 



planning to enroll in college following high school 
graduation?” is covered in Part A. The question, 
“How did the extent to which seniors were helped by 
different persons vary with their plans after high 
school graduation?” is covered in Part B. The ques- 
tion, “How is the choice of college and status of college 
application related to selected variables?” is covered 
in Part C. In addition, analysis of the data from 
seniors who applied to one or more colleges but indi- 
cated that they would not attend any college is reported 
in Part C. Appendixes F, G, H, and I present an 
explanation of the regression approach and a derivation 
of the models used for the different analyses reported 
in this section. 



A. COMPARISONS USING A PUBLIC-PRIVATE SCHOOL, MALE-FEMALE, COLLEGE- 
NON-COLLEGE CLASSIFICATION WITH RELATED VARIABLES 



All seniors who were surveyed responded with 
answers that would place them in one of eight catego- 
ries using type of school, sex, and whether or not they 
planned to attend college as factors for categorizing. 
Each classification was assigned two levels: public 
and private, male and female, and college and non- 
college, respectively. The eight categories were: 

1. Boys in public schools who planned to attend 
college 

2. Boys in public schools who did not plan to 
attend college 

3. Boys in private schools who planned to attend 
college 

4. Boys in private schools who did not plan to 
attend college 

5. Girls in public schools who planned to attend 
college 

6. Girls in public schools who did not plan to 
attend college 



•This technique has been programmed for a Burroughs 5500 
computer under the code name “ITEREG.” 

*It is vitally important to remember that correlation 
coefficients produced in the AMLR approach must be treated 
with extreme caution. Whenever the variables entered into 
the correlation routine of the "ITEREG” program are con- 
tinuous variables, correlation coefficients have the meaning 
usually associated with them. Whenever the variables are 
not continuous, they are useful in that they indicate possible 
relationships and clustering of variables which are coded and 
not continuous variables. For this reason, only correlation 



7. Girls in private schools who planned to attend 
college 

8. Girls in private schools who did not pla. i to 
attend college 

The following three general questions were posed:® 

1. Are there differences among boys and girls in 
the college and non-college groups that are 
associated with whether they attended public 
or private high schools? 

2. Are there differences among public and private 
school seniors that are attributable to whether 
they are boys or girls? 

3. Are there differences among boys and girls in 
public schools and in private schools that are 
associated with whether or not they planned to 
attend college? 

The questions were asked for the following 17 criterion 
measures : 

1. What the seniors wanted to be (Question 10, 
Variable 2)^ 

coefficients which were deemed to be meaningful are reported 
in this part of the Survey report. 

3See Appendix F for a discussion of the regression analysis; 
see Appendix G for the regression models used for this analysis. 

<The question numbers refer to the Senior Survey form 
(Appendix A), and the variable numbers to the variables as 
coded on the tape and explained in Appendix E. However, 
the variable numbers may not be the same as those in the 
derivation of regression models because they were assigned by 
"GENVEC” as is explained in Appendix F. 
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2. The total number of seniors in the graduating 
class (Variable 6) 

3. The total number of seniors per class going to 
college (Questions 1 and 14, Variable 9) 

4. The percent of seniors per class going to college 
(Variable 12) 

5. The type of program pursued (Question 9, 
Variable 13) 

6. The age of the seniors surveyed (Question 6, 
Variable 14) 

7. The occupational level of the father (Question 
10, Variable 16) 

8. The occupational level of the mother (Question 
10, Variable 17) 

9. The educational level of the father (Question 8, 
Variable 18) 

10. The educational level of the mother (Question 8, 
Variable 19) 

11. The verbal score on the School and College 
Ability Test (Question A, Variable 20) 

12. The quantitative score on the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test (Question B, Variable 21) 

13. The total score on the School and College Ability 
Test (Question C, Variable 22) 

14. The percentile rank of the senior in his high 
school class (Question F, Variable 23) 

15. The time when the decision was made about 
what the senior wanted to do (Question 4, 
Variable 24) 

16. The number of colleges the senior applied to 
(Question 11, Variable 36) 

17. The choice of the college that the senior proba- 
bly will attend (Question 13, Variable 43) 

The number and percent of seniors in each of the 
eight categories, as well as the number and percent of 
seniors in each of the 14 other possible classifications, 
are given in Table 29. Small deviations from the 
frequencies reported in Section II may occur because 
(1) the numbers reported in this section were derived 
from percentages; (2) a fow records which were not 
complete enough for analysis were excluded; and 
(3) the numbers of students in a particular category, 
e.g., college or non-college, may be taken from different 
questions in the survey. The design of the survey form 
was such that it was not always clear which of the 
eight possible categories the student belonged in. For 
example, it was not clear whether business, trade, or 
technical school was a “college,’’ 



TABLE 29 

Numbers and Percentages in Eight Categories 
Using Public-Private School, Male-Female, 
College-Non-College Classification 



CATEGORY 


Number 


Percent 


Boys in Public School Planning to 






Attend College 


13,859 


26.38 


Boys in Public School Not Planning to 


Attend College 


9,646 


18.36 


Boys in Private School Planning to 


Attend College 


1,728 


3.29 


Boys in Private School Not Planning to 


Attend College 


194 


.37 


Girls in Public School Planning to 


Attend College 


13,398 


25.50 


Girls in Public School Not Planning to 




Attend College 


12,441 


23.68 


Girls in Private School Planning to 




Attend College 


1,035 


1.97 


Girls in Private School Not Planning to 




Attend College 


236 


.45 


TOTAL 


52,537 


100.00 


Boys in Public School 


23,505 


44.74 


Boys in Private School 


1,922 


3.66 


Girls in Public School 


25,839 


49.18 


Girls in Private School 


1,271 


2.42 


TOTAL 


52,537 


100.00 


Public School 


49,344 


93.92 


Private School 


3,193 


6.08 


TOTAL 


52,537 


100.00 


Boys 


25,427 


48.40 


Girls 


27,110 


51.60 


TOTAL 


52,537 


100.00 


Total Planning to Attend College 


30,020 


57.14 


Total Not Planning to Attend College 


22,517 


42.86 


TOTAL 


52,537 


100.00 


Public School Seniors Planning to 






Attend College 


27,257 


55.24 


Public School Seniors Not Planning to 






Attend College 


22,087 


44.76 


TOTAL 


49,344 


100.00 


Private School Seniors Planning to 






Attend College 


2,763 


86.53 


Private School Seniors Not Planning to 






Attend College 


430 


13.47 


TOTAL 


3,193 


100.00 
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Differences associated with the type of school attended. 
The following is a discussion of the differences asso- 
ciated with whether or not the students attended a 
public or private high school using several criterion 
measures. It can be seen from Tables 30, 31, and 32 
that when the criterion variable was what the seniors 
wanted to be (Survey Question 10), the private school 
seniors indicated a higher aspirational level. Further- 
more, while the aspirational level of boys and girls 
differed, the boys differed by a greater amount. Al- 
though no regression model was constructed to show 
this fact, it is likely that all or most of the difference 
was among the boys. It also can be observed from 
Table 31 that when the criterion variable was percent 
of seniors in each class going to college, the private 
schools showed a greater percentage of fjeniors planning 
to attend college. 

When the criterion variable was the type of program 
pursued in high school (Survey Question 9), the private 
school seniors tended more toward a college preparatory 
program, but again the greater differences were among 
the boys. The private school senior boys in the college 
groups were older than their public school counter- 
parts while public school boys in the non-college groups 
were older. The occupational level of parents of 
seniors in the private schools appeared to be higher 
than that of parents of seniors in the public schools. 
The mothers’ occupational levels appeared to be lower 
than the fathers’, but this possibly is due to the fact 
that most mothers were classified as housewives. Simi- 
lar differences were observed when the criterion con- 
sidered was the educational level of the parent, but in 
this case the differences were not as great between 
father and mother. 

With the exception of girls in private schools in 
the non-college category, private school seniors decided 
their future plans earlier than public school seniors. 
This could have been related to the occupational and 
educational level of their parents, since the same trend 
was evident in the college-non-college comparison. 

Differences associated with sex. When the criterion 
variable was what the seniors wanted to be (Survey 
Question 10), girls in the college groups aspired to a 
lower occupational level than boys in the same groups. 
Girls tended more toward a college preparatory pro^ 
gram than did boys except for the boys in private 
schools who planned to attend college. This contradic- 
tion is very probably explained by the fact that some 
girls aspired to become housewives, a lower code on the 
scale. Girls in all categories were younger than boys. 
Boys outscored girls on the quantitative section of the 
School and College Ability Test. When the criterion 
variable was rank in high school class, however, girls 
were consistently higher than boys. This seems to 



confirm the conjecture offered by some people that 
girls are graded on a “different” scale. 

Differences associated with college-non-college classi- 
fication. When the criterion variable was the number 
of seniors in the graduating class, the seniors who did 
not plan to attend college appeared to come from 
smaller classes. This factor probably is associated with 
geographical location of the schools because the same 
trend was evident in the percent of seniors going to 
college. The non-college-bound seniors were older than 
the college-bound seniors and decided on what to do 
after high school (Survey Question 4) later in their 
school life. 

Other differences. While no regression models were 
written to test interaction, some cases in which inter- 
action may have been present were indicated by the 
differences in the group means on some of the criterion 
measures. The level of aspiration (Survey Question 10) 
was in favor of the boys in the college groups but 
changed in favor of the girls in the non-college groups. 
This possibly was because the girls in both groups pre- 
ferred to become office workers or housewives while 
the boys had no such common aspiration and, there- 
fore, were more widely scattered on the scale. 

The means of each of the eight categories on each 
of the 17 criterion variables appear in Table 30. The 
numerical values given to each of the possible answers 
on the Senior Survey form are given in Appendixes 
D and E. The means should be interpreted with 
caution. In cases where the variables are coded, 
general trends can be determined, but little more than 
this can be safely inferred. In cases where the variables 
are accepted measures — ^for example, the SCAT scores 
— the means can be interpreted in the usual way. 

Table 31 contains the means on 15 criterion varia- 
bles for the categories public, private, boys, girls, 
college and non-college. The significance of the differ- 
ences in these means is indicated by the F-ratios in 
Table 32. Those F-ratios which were considered signifi- 
cant are marked with an asterisk. As an illustration, 
the F-ratio of 18.94* in Column 1, Row 1 of Table 32 
indicates that the difference in “What the senior 
wanted to be” for public school seniors and for private 
school seniors was significant at the 0.01 level. The 
public school seniors (Table 31) had a mean of 3.95 
and the private school seniors had a mean of 3.19 for 
criterion variable number one, “What the senior wanted 
to be.” Appendix E (Variable A. 1, Survey Question 
10) indicates that the higher levels of aspiration were 
coded with lower numerals. Therefore, the difference 
indicates that private school seniors aspired more 
toward the professional end of the scale. Each of the 
variables may be similarly interpreted. 
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TABLE 30 














Table op Means fob Each op the Eight Categories on 17 Criterion Variables 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 








Boys 




Boys 




Girls 




Girls 






Boys 


Public 


Boys 


Private 


Girls 


Public 


Girls 


Private 






Public 


School 


Private 


School 


Public 


School 


Private 


School 






School 


Non- 


School 


Non- 


School 


Non- 


School 


Non- 


Total 


VARIABLE 


College 


College 


College 


College 


College 


College 


College 


College 


Group 


1. What the Senior Wanted to Be (1 — Highest) 


3.16 


5.08 


2.73 


4.55 


3.32 


4.65 


3.42 


4.38 


3.91 


2. Total Num^.'” of Seniors in Graduating Class 


290 


235 


83 


75 


285 


237 


75 


69 


253 


3. Total of Seniors Per School Going to 




















College 


195 


137 


71 


57 


191 


140 


67 


54 


163 


4. Percent of Seniors Per School Going to College 


62 


52 


86 


72 


62 


53 


88 


73 


60 


5. Type of Program Pursued (1 — College Prepara- 




















tory) 


1.66 


2.97 


1.19 


2.22 


1.50 


2.50 


1.21 


2.07 


2.04 


6. Age of Senior Surveyed (1 — Youngest) 


2.76 


3.31 


2.89 


3.06 


2.57 


2.93 


2.51 


2.72 


2.86 


! 7. Occupational Level of Father (1 — Highest) 


3.64 


5.13 


2.56 


3.85 


3.67 


5.19 


2.48 


4.15 


4.23 


1 8. Occupational Level of Mother (1 — Highest) 


4.19 


4.68 


3.82 


4.19 


4.15 


4.66 


3.82 


4.36 


4.36 


9. Educational Level of Father (1 — Highest) 


3.72 


5.03 


2.78 


4.15 


3.69 


5.05 


2.66 


4.36 


4.22 


10. Educational Level of Mother (1 — Highest) 


3.82 


4.79 


3.18 


4.03 


3.74 


4.81 


3.16 


4.31 


4.18 


11. School and College Ability Test — Verbal 


284.46 


272.32 


279.45 


279.02 


285.09 


273.65 


277.27 


279.40 


279.49 


12. School and College Ability Test — Quantitative 


299.96 


287.75 


293.66 


294.03 


296.89 


286.61 


291.95 


291.01 


293.35 


13. School and College Ability Test — Total 


291.53 


280.11 


286.72 


286.64 


290.39 


279.96 


286.79 


286.39 


286.71 


14. Percentile Rank of Senior in High School 


57 


37 


63 


57 


69 


48 


74 


67 


55 


15. Time When Decision Was Made (1 — Earliest) 


3.57 


4.79 


3.48 


4.48 


3.34 


4.47 


3.23 


4.59 


3.99 




TABLE 31 














Table op Means for Combined Categories — Private, Public, Male, Female, College- 




Bound Seniors, and Non-College-Bound Seniors for 15 Criterion Variables 














Means 




















Non- 


VARIABLE 








Public 


Private 


Male 


Female 


College 


College 


1. What the Senior Wanted to Be (1 — Highest) 








3.95* 


3.19 


3.87* 


3.94 


3.22* 


4.83 


2. Total Number of Seniors in Graduating Class 








265* 


79 


253 


253 


268* 


233 


3. Total Number of Seniors Per School Going to College 






169* 


68 


164 


162 


182* 


137 


4. Percent of Seniors Per School Going to College 








58* 


85 


60* 


59 


64* 


53 


5. Type of Program Pursued (1 — College Preparatory) 






2.08* 


1.32 


2.13* 


1.96 


1.55* 


2.69 


6. Age of Senior Surveyed (1 — Youngest) 








2.86* 


2.76 


2.98* 


2.73 


2.67* 


3.09 


7. Occupational Level of Father (1 — Highest) 








4.33* 


2.73 


4.13 


4.33 


3.55* 


5.14 


8. Occupational Level of Mother (1 — Highest) 








4.39* 


3.88 


4.35 


4.37 


4.14* 


4.66 


9. Educational Level of Father (1 — Highest) 








4.30* 


2.94 


4.16 


4.28 


3.62* 


5.03 


10. Educational Level of Mother (1 — Highest) 








4.24* 


3.31 


4.15* 


4.21 


3.72* 


4.79 


11. SCAT—Verbal 








279.53* 


278.71 


279.47* 


279.49 


284.20* 


273.19 


12. SCAT — Quantitative 








293.37* 


292.93 


294.85* 


291.93 


297.95* 


287.21 


13. SCAT— Total 








286.07* 


286.71 


286.83* 


285.43 


290.58* 


280.15 


14. Percentile Rank of Senior in High School 








.54* 


.66 


.50* 


.60 


.63* 


.44 


15. Time When Decision Was Made (1 — Earliest) 








4.02* 


3.54 


4.13* 


3.87 


3.53* 


4.61 


•Difference is significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE 32 



Table of F-Ratios fob Three Comparisons on 17 Criterion Variables 





Public vs. 
Private 


Boy vs. 
Girl 


College vs. 
Non- 
College 


1. What the Senior Wanted to Be 
o' Number of Seniors in Graduating Class 

3. Total Number of Seniors Per School Going to College 

4. Percent of Seniors Per School Going to College 

5. Type of Program Pursued 

6. Age of Senior Surveyed 

7. Occupational Level of Father 

8. Occupational Level of Mother 

9. Educational Level of Father 

10. Educational Level of Mother 

11. School and College Ability Test— Verbal 

12. Schoo and College Ability Test— Quantitative 
lu. School and College Ability Test— Total 

14. Percentile Rank of Senior in High School 
Tr Decision Was Made 

15* Number of Colleges Applied To 
17. Choice of College Senior Will Probably Attend 


18.94* 

1030.09* 

597.42* 

1353.73* 

161.89* 

20.11* 

207.82* 

46.75* 

282.80* 

184.77* 

38.72* 

29.75* 

25.01* 

63.23* 

14.87* 

391.95* 

7.20* 


79.36* 

1.79 

2.25 

7.45* 

387.32* 

432.65* 

2.13 

2.12 

2.59 

8.12* 

5.27* 

22.82* 

3.41* 

474.84* 

181.54* 

49.59* 

8.21* 


1738.88* 

277.13* 

518.22* 

964.68* 

4771.52* 

980.20* 

1583.39* 

377.58* 

2405.82* 

2167.17* 

573.96* 

472.40* 

549.28* 

1314.70* 

1574.79* 


''JJifference is significant at .01 level. 





The F-ratios should be interpreted with the usual 
caution observed when interpreting repeated tests. 
The F-ratios in Table 32 come from one-way analysis 
of variance tests using the comparisons recorded in the 
column headings. Furthermore, because of the large 
number of students used in the analysis, what is statis- 
tically significant should be considered in light of 
what is “practically” a significant difference. In 
comparing public and private seniors on “What the 
senior wanted to be,” for example, four is probably 
really lower on the aspirational scale than is three 

(3.95 approximately equals four; 3.19 approximately 
equals three). 



ine llFUEG program yields product-moment cc 
relation coefficients for all of the variables put into tl 
regression model. The information which was put ( 
Upe for analysis using the Applied Multiple Line; 
Regression approach was coded in such a way th; 
correlation coefficients would be useful in gaining info 
mation about which variables might be most importai 
m this analysis and which might be carefully measure 
and included in the planned, follow-up study or oth( 
similar studies. The following discussion is concerne 
with those variables which appeared to be correlate 
and which appeared to be measures important enoug 
to receive careful attention in future studies. 

For the regression models under consideratio 
here, there were 17 criterion measures which wei 



generated for the regression program.^ The correlation 
coefficients in Table 33 indicate that the aspirations of 
the seniors, as measured by what they indicated they 
wanted to be, showed the expected relationship with 
such social factors as the educational level of the 
mother (r = 0.20), educational level of the father 
(r == .21), etc. The correlation coefficient for what the 
seniors wanted to be with the time they made their 
decision (r = 0.26) suggested the possibility that those 
who had the highest aspirations reached a decision 
earlier. The means for criterion variable number 15, 
time the decision was made, supported this contention! 

The correlation coefficients for what the seniors 
wanted to be with the number of colleges applied to 
(r = 0.30) and the choice of college the senior will 
likely attend (r = 0.34) suggests the possibility that 
the higher the aspirational level the fewer the number 
of colleges applied to. The correlation coefficients for 
the number of colleges applied to with the choice of 
college the senior would likely attend (r = 0.86) also 
indicate the possibility that those who apply to fewer 
colleges have the highest expectation of continuing 
their education. This possibility is supported by the 
correlation coefficients for the number of colleges 
applied to with high school rank (r = —0.27) and with 
the type of program pursued (r = 0.43). 

The measures on the occupational level of the father 
and the mother and their respective measures of educa- 
tional level exhibited the expected relationships. These 

•Listed previously on pages 31-32. 
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TABLE 33 

Table or Correlation CoErnciENTS for the 17 Variables for Which Further Study is Suggested 





(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(1) 


What the Senior Wanted to Be 






.32 




.19 




.21 


.20 










.26 


.30 


.34 


(2) 


Total Number of Seniors in Grad- 
uating Glass 


.95 


.34 






-.21 




-.27 


-.20 
















(3) 


Total Number of Seniors Per 
School Going to College 




.64 






-.29 




-.36 


-.26 
















(4) 


Percent of Seniors Per School 
Going to College 






-.25 




-.38 




-.43 


-.36 












-.20 


-.27 


(5) 


Type of Program Pursued 








.27 


.31 




.37 


.34 


-.22 


-.21 


-.22 


-.34 


,30 


.43 


.49 


(6) 


Age of Senior Surveyed 














,21 


.21 








-.23 




.21 


,24 


(7) 


Occupational Level of Father 












.32 


.68 


.44 










.20 


.25 


.33 


(8) 


Occupational Level of Mother 














.28 


.32 
















(9) 


Educational Level of Father 
















.63 










.25 


.30 


.39 


(10) 


Educational Level of Mother 


























.24 


,30 


.37 


(11) 


SCAT Verbal Score 




















.68 


.72 








-.20 


(12) 


SCAT Quantitative Score 






















.73 










(13) 


SCAT Total Score 






























-.20 


(14) 


Percentile Rank of Senior in High 
School 


























-.23 


-.27 


-.31 


(16) 


Time When Becision \(Tas Made 




























,26 


.34 


(16) 


Number of Colleges Applied To 






























.86 


(17) 


Choice of College Senior Will 
Probably Attend 

































measures appeared frequently in correlations with the 
other variables. Those for the father appeared more 
frequently and generally showed higher correlation 
coefficients. 

The correlation coefficients for type of program 
pursued with the scholastic factors — SCAT scores, 



percentile rank in class, etc., were in line with expecta- 
tions as were the means for the criterion measures 
reported in Table 31. For private schools, however, 
the anticipated difference between the college and non- 
college groups was not found. 



B. COMPARISONS OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SENIORS WERE HELPED BY 
VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS WITH THEIR PLANS AFTER GRADUATION 
AND SOME RELATED COMPARISONS 



This section deals with the answers to the question, 
“Who exerted the greatest influence on students in 
making their decision?’’ It was also considered useful 



to know which other factors, such as school-related, 
socio-economic, and scholastic, influenced the seniors 
in making their decisions. 
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Bentley and Salter^ reported a study dealing with 
the role of the counselor in helping seniors to get into 
college and the role which seniors expected the counselor 
to fulfill. Two hundred twenty-nine (229) freshmen 
were used who were admitted to a small liberal arts 
college from 233 different high schools. The informa- 
tion was obtained by questionnaire (90 percent return). 

In answering the question, “Who would you say 
influenced you most in selecting your college?" the 
responses of the freshmen indicated that the parent 
was most influential in the college decision and that the 
counselor was next most influential. When only parents 
and counselors were considered, Bentley’s data showed 
that the percentage in each of the three levels — most 
important, next in importance, third most important — 
was about equally divided between parents and coun- 
selors, each with about 20 percent in each of the 
three categories. In a study reported by Kerr* * these 
percentages were 66 for parents and eight for counselors. 
These results were not directly comparable since Kerr 
asked the question in a different form — “Whose assist- 
ance was most valuable to you in making your decision 
to attend college?"* Both studies, however, revealed 
that parents were most influential in the student’s 
decision to attend college. The fact that other people 
besides parents and counselors also helped to influence 
these decisions suggests that caution should be exer- 
cised in making comparisons between them. 

In a study reported by Roemmich and Schmidt,^ 
the percentages were almost the same as those reported 
by Kerr. In answer to the question, “Who assisted 
you in selecting a college?’’ 41 percent indicated 
parents and five percent indicated counselors. How- 
ever, the answers were 48 percent for counselors 
and nine percent for parents in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who assisted you in making college plans?"® 
The geographic origin of the students in the studies by 
Bentley, Kerr, and Roemmich were different, and this 
could account for some of the differences in their 
findings. A more likely explanation, however, lies in 
the makeup of the groups studied, although Bentley 
and Salter attributed their findings to the increased 
role played by the counselor in more recent years. 
Bentley and Salter surveyed students actually enrolled 
in college, whereas the other study surveyed all students 
whose plans included college. Consideration of only 
college-bound students could have accounted for the 
importance of parents in the decision. 

A study of Georgia’s 1966 high school graduates® 
pointed to the fact that the answer to the question 
about relative influence depends upon the way in which 
the question is asked. A sample of 1,860 students 
who graduated from high school in 1966 were requested 
to complete a questionnaire in April of 1967. The 
graduates were asked to indicate what they “considered 



to be their primary source of guidance and information 
concerning post-high school educational opportuni- 
ties.’’* Counselors were reported as the primary 
source of information by 31 percent of the seniors, 
'parents by 25 percent, friends by 18 percent, teachers 
by seven percent, advertisements by six percent, and 
other by 13 percent. 

It seems reasonable to assume, on the basis of the 
reports of these four studies, that counselors do in- 
fluence seniors’ decisions, although they may do so in 
an indirect way by providing information for decisions 
rather than by directly influencing the decisions. Con- 
sequently, when studying the influence of counselors 
and others on seniors’ decisions, care should be taken 
to consider the different roles of those who are influenc- 
ing these decisions and the wording used to ask the 
question on the survey form. 

The Senior Survey form contained response catego- 
ries which permitted examination of the question con- 
cerning who influenced a senior’s decision and the 
extent to which that decision was influenced. The 
seniors were asked to what extent the following persons 
helped in their decisions about plans after high school: 

1. Parent or other relative 

2. High school teacher 

3. High school counselor 

4. High school principal 

5. Students on college campus 

6. Classmates or friends 

7. Other adults 

The categories indicating the extent of the influence 
were: (1) very much, (2) some, (3) very little or none, 
and (4) no-response. This breakdown permitted the 
generation of responses on criterion variables into four 
mutually exclusive categories for each of the seven 
sources of influence. The following general question 
was posed : 

*J. 0. Bentley and S. Salter, “College Freshman View 
Counselor Help in College Selection,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XLll (October, 1967), pp, 178-183. 

*W. D. Kerr, “Student Perceptions of Counselor Role in 
the College Decision,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XLI 
(December, 1962), pp. 337-342. 

mid., p. 338. 

<H. Roemmich and J. L. Schmidt, “Student Perceptions of 
Assistance Provided by Counselors in College Planning,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal XLI (October, 1962), pp. 
157-158. 

Hhid., p. 158. 

^Thomas F. McDonald, “Georgia’s 1966 High School 
Graduates, A Self-Portrait,” Georgia Educational Improve- 
ment Council, 705 Hartford Building, 100 Edgewood Avenue, 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 

UHd., p. 28. 
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1. Are there differences associated with who in- 
fluenced the seniors’ decisions and the extent to 
which that decision was influenced when the 
criterion is, in a general sense, what the seniors 
plan to do after graduation? 

Extent to which seniors were helped. A random sam- 
ple of 1,000 students was selected from the tape of 
the seniors’ responses. The regression models were run 
on this sample to determine how the seniors’ plans 
after graduation were influenced by those persons 
listed on the survey form.® 

The percent of responses in each of the categories 
for each of those persons who influenced the decision 
appear in Table 34. The percent of “no-response” is 
also shown for each category. From Table 34 it is 
clear that “parent or other relative” exerted the greatest 
influence on the seniors’ decision. 

The distribution of the percent in the “no-response” 
category suggests that the answers were a function of 
the social distance of the person from the student. The 
further the person was from the respondent, the more 
difficult it was for him to respond. If a response was 
made, it seemed more likely to appear in the “very 
little-or-none” category. 

TABLE 34 

Percent op Responses by Category for Each 
Person Who Influenced the 
Seniors* Decisions 





Very 

Much 


Some 


Very 
Little 
or None 


No 

Response 


Parent or Other Relative 


47.01 


38.91 


13.33 


0.75 


High School Teacher 


12.58 


38.06 


46.70 


2.66 


High School Counselor 


17.81 


39.55 


40.19 


2.45 


High School Principal 
Students on College Cam- 


2.35 


11.62 


82.41 


3.62 


pus 


6.93 


24.73 


63.65 


4.69 


Classmates or Friends 


13.11 


48.61 


35.61 


2.67 


Other Adults 


14.82 


40.72 


40.09 


4.37 



Variables related to extent of influence. When the 
regression models were run, correlations® were com- 
puted to determine whether or not students were 
influenced to the same extent by different people; for 
instance, did some students mark “very much” in 
several categories. One might use such information 
to begin to identify groups of students who seek a 
special kind of help in making their decisions. The 
results of this analysis revealed several interesting 
possibilities. 

A significant number of seniors who were helped 
“very much” by parents were also helped “very much” 
by counselors, cla-ssmates, and friends, as well as being 
helped “some” by high school teachers, students on 
college campuses, and other adults. A significant 
number of those who indicated that they were helped 
“very much” by a teacher were also helped “very 
much” by counselors and principals. This is an 
especially interesting finding in view of the fact that 
principals made such a poor showing in the composite 
percentages. The same finding was true of the category 
“some,” i.e., “some” help was received from teachers, 
counselors, and principals. 

A significant number of those seniors who indicated 
that they were helped “very much” by students on 
college campuses were also helped “very much” by 
classmates, friends, and other adults. This indicates 
that there was a sizeable group of students making 
decisions “outside” the accustomed channels. 

The categories relating to what the seniors aspired 
to become and the persons exerting' influence were 
compared. A significant number of those influenced 
“very much” by parents planned to attend a four-year 
college. Those influenced “very little” by parents did 
not plan any post-high school training. Also, a signifi- 
cant number of those influenced “very little” by coun- 
selors did not plan any post-high school training. Signi- 
ficant numbers of those influenced “very much” and 
“some” by students on college campuses planned to 
attend a four-year college. 

The regression models used for determining whether 
the “no-reponse” items influenced the results showed 
no significant effect of the “no-response” items. 



C. COMPARISON OP CHOICE OF COLLEGE WITH STATUS OF COLLEGE 
APPLICATION AND WITH RELATED VARIABLES 



Respondents to the survey indicated which of their 
choices of college they would most likely attend 
(Question 14)*®. They also indicated whether their 

®For a discussion of the regression models used for this 
analysis, see Appendix H of this report. 

•The correlation coefficients are not produced here since 
their purpose was to identify patterns of responses. Their 



applications at each choice of institution had been 
accepted, or rejected, or if the status was standby or 
unknown (Question 13). The public school seniors’ 

meaning is not the same as that usually associated with product- 
moment correlations. 

‘•Question numbers refer to the question on the Senior 
Survey form. 
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responses were analyzed to determine if the choice level 
of the college, i.e., first, second, third, was related to 
the status of the applications in the three choice cate- 
gories. For example, were the students accepted by 
the college of their first choice, and to what other 
variables could their degree of acceptance be attrib- 
uted? The regression models included criterion meas- 
ures suflScient to examine the relationship of choice of 
college to the following variables 

1. What the seniors wanted to be (Question 10, 
Variable 2)‘* * 

2. Classification of school division (Variable 3). 

3. Percent of seniors per class going to college 
(Variable 12) 

4. The type of program pursued (Question 9, 
Variable 13) 

5. The occupational level of the father (Question 
10, Variable 16) 

6. The occupational level of the mother (Question 
10, Variable 17) 

7. The educational level of the father (Question 8, 
Variable 18) 

8. The educational level of the mother (Question 8, 
Variable 19) 

9. The verbal score on the School and College 
Ability Test (Question A, Variable 20) 

10. The quantitative score on the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test (Question B, Variable 22) 

11. The total score on the School and College Ability 
Test (Question C, Variable 22) 

12. The percentile rank of the senior in his high 
school class (Question E, Variable 23) 

13. The time the decision was made (Question 4, 
Variable 24) 

14. The reasons for not going to college (Question 3, 
Variable 35) 

15. The number of colleges the senior applied to 
(Question 11, Variable 36)^ 

16. The status of the application to the first-choice 
institution (Question 13, Variable 40) 

17. The status of the application to the second- 
choice institution (Question 13, Variable 41) 

18. The status of the application to the third-choice 
institution (Question 13, Variable 42) 

19. The choice of college the senior will most likely 
attend (Question 14, Variable 43) 

20. The verbal score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (Question D, Variable 59) 

21. The math score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(Question E, Variable 60) 

The regression analysis was run with the response data 
coded for the 'TTEREG'' program for the 27,257 
college applicants in public schools. Of these, 706 
indicated that they probably would not attend college. 



A separate regression analysis was run on this 
group of 706 students in an attempt to determine 
what some of their characteristics were. 

The following variables were used in this analysis:** 

1. The educational level of the father (Question 8 
Variable 18) 

2. The educational level of the mother (Question 8 
Variable 19) 

3. The verbal score on the School and College 
Ability Test (Question A, Variable 20) 

4. The quantitative score on the School and Col- 
lege Ability Test (Question B, Variable 21) 

5. The total score on the School and College 
Ability Test (Question C, Variable 22) 

6. The percentile rank of the senior in his high 
school class (Question F, Variable 23) 

7. The proximity of a business, trade, or technical 
school (Question 7, Variable 32) 

8. The proximity of a junior college (Question 7, 
Variable 33) 

9. The proximity of a four-year college (Question 7, 
Variable 34) 

10. The Verbal Scholastic Aptitude Test score 
(Question E, Variable 59) 

11. The Math Scholastic Aptitude Test score (Ques- 
tion F, Variable 60) 

In examining the relation of choice of college to the 
application status, three categories of response for the 
application status were generated for each of the three 
choices. The criterion variable used was whether the 
senior planned to attend his first, second, or third 
choice of college (Question 14, Variable 43). The gen- 
eral question considered was: 

Are there differences in the choice levels (first, 

second, or third choice) of colleges that are asso- 
ciated with the status of the application? 

The question was asked for each of the three choice 
levels, i.e., application to the institution of first choice, 
application to the institution of the second choice, 
and application to the institution of the third choice. 

Choice Level and Application Status. When the 
criterion variable was the choice of college the senior 
planned to attend and the generated categories were 
status of application — accepted, rejected, and standby 
or unknown — models for each of the three choices gave 
significant F-ratios. For first-choice application the 
F-ratio was 35,072, for second-choice application the 
F-ratio was 80, and for third-choice application the 

**See Appendix I for a discussion of the regression models 
for this analysis. 

*2See Appendix E for coding of variables. 

*®See Appendix E for explanation of codes. 
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F-ratio was 52. The meanings of these significant 
differences, however, were not as clear as was hoped. 
One interpretation may be that students rated a college 
as their first choice because their application had been 
accepted there. Also, almost half of this group had 
applied to only one college. 

The means on choice of college which the student 
planned to attend for each of the thr^e statuses of 
application are given in Table 35. As indicated in 
Appendix E, the choice level of the colleges was coded: 
first choice — 1, second choice — 2, third choice — 3, 
another choice — 4, and probably will not go or no 
response — 5. Table 35 may therefore be interpreted 
as follows: 

The majority of those seniors whose first-choice 
college applications were accepted planned to attend. 
With a mean of one for first-choice college accepted, 
all students accepted at their first choice of college 
would have planned to attend. However, with a 
mean of 1.14, a few planned not to attend their first 
college even though their application had been accepted. 
Aside from the few in the standby category who are 
optimistic about entering their first-choice college, it 
can be seen in Table 35 that seniors whose first-choice 
college applications were “rejected” or “standby or un- 
known” planned to attend the college of their second 
or third choice. 

What was happening in the cases of second- and 
third-choice applications was not clear. The low 
means could be explained if it is assumed that students 
whose first-choice applications were accepted also had 
second and third choices accepted. The low means in 
the standby category for second and third choices 
probably indicated optimism on the part of the seniors 



who had no word on the action taken by those colleges 
considering their applications. The models used in 
the analysis did not provide answers to the questions 
which arose in connection with these assumptions, and 
further analysis is recommended to provide more infor- 
mation about what the relationships really are. 

TABLE 35 

Means on Choice op College Which Seniors 
Planned to Attend for Three Statuses op 
Application to Institutions op First, 
Second, and Third Choices 





First- 

Choice 

College 


Second- 

Choice 

College 


Third- 

Choice 

College 


Accepted 


1.14 


1.39 


1.59 


Rejected 


2.60 


1.69 


1.53 


Standby or Unknown 


1.88 


1.44 


1.41 



Choice Level and Other Variables, The regression 
model included several vectors which were generated 
for the purpose of identif 3 dng variables that might have 
been related to whether the student planned to attend 
the college of his first, second, or third choice. The 
results of this analysis were not clear. However, it 
appeared that the status of the application to the 
institution of the senior's first choice was the only 
variable likely to be related to the choice of college 
the senior attended. 

Seniors Who Applied to College hut Who Probably 
Will Not Attend. Table 36 gives the means on several 



TABLE 36 



Means on 11 Variables for 706 Seniors Who Applied to College But Who Probably 
Will Not Go and Means for All the Public School College Applicants 



VARIABLES 


Means for Those Who 
Applied to College 
But Probably Will 
Not Go 


Means for 
All 

Applicants 


The Educational Level of the Father 


4.26 


3.71 


The Educational Level of the Mother 


4.29 


3 . 78 


The Verbal Score on the School and College Ability Test 


277.45 


284 . 78 


The Quantitative Score on the School and College Ability Test 


293.04 


298 . 46 


The Total Score on the School and College Ability Test 


285.44 


290.97 


The Percentile Rank of the Senior in His High School Class 


50.00 


G3 • 00 

A 


The Proximity of a Business, Trade, or Technical School 
The Proximity of a Junior College 
The Proximity of a Four-Year College 
The Verbal Scholastic Aptitude Test Score 


1.25 

1.32 

1.34 

445.57 


♦ 

♦ 

465.93 


The Math Scholastic Aptitude Test Score 


458 . 15 


1 486.54 1 



•Models to produce means for the “all applicants” group were not written. 
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criteria for the seniors who indicated that they had 
applied to college biit probably would not attend. The 
criterion measures used were for those characteristics 
which were listed previously. In addition, for purposes 
of comparison, the means on the available criterion 
measures for all public school college applicants are 
included in the table. 

The differences between the groups on these meas- 
ures are obviously quite large. The dichotomous 
nature of these codes, however, made inferences un- 



wise. The reasons for not going on to college almost 
surely were associated with the socio-economic status 
of the parents and, perhaps to a somewhat lesser 
degree, with scores on the standardized tests. It is 
recommended that further analysis and subsequent 
studies be made of this group in much more detail. 
For example, a selection could be made on one or more 
of the variables which were shown by the correlations 
to be important — educational level of parents, etc. 



Variables for Which Further Study Is Suggested: An Additional Note 



In Table 37 is a summary of selected correlation 
coefficients based on the total population (as in Table 
33) and the corresponding correlation coefficients when 
only the public school college applicants were consid- 
ered. To be included, a correlation coefficient must 
have been about equal to or greater than 0.20 in 



absolute value in both cases. These correlation coeffi- 
cients indicate which variables are related, and they 
give some indication as to how future studies may be 
designed. For example, the table shows a correlation 
coefficient of 0.32 for the total seniors for “What the 
seniors wanted to be” with “Type of program pursued” 



TABLE 37 

Correlation Coefficients of Selected Variables Which Were Correlated 
FOR THE Total Public School Group of Seniors and Correlated to 
About the Same Extent for Only the Public 
School College Applicants 



Total Total 

Public School Public 

College School 

VARIABLE Applicants Seniors 



Seniors’ Aspirations 



What the Seniors Wanted to Be — With 
Type of Program Pursued 
Time Decision Was Made 

Percent of Graduating Class Attending College — With 
Occupational Level of Father 
Educational Level of Father 
Educational Level of Mother 
Number of Colleges Applied To 
Type of Program Pursued — With 
Occupational Level of Father 
Educational Level of Father 
Educational Level of Mother 
SCAT Verbal Score 
SCAT Quantitative Score 
SCAT Total Score 

Percentile Rank of Seniors in High School Class 
(Low Number Rank = High Number Percentile) 
Time Decision Was Made 
Number of Colleges Applied To 
Occupational Level of Father — With 
Occupational Level of Mother 
Educational Level of Father 
Educational Level of Mother 
Number of Colleges Applied To 



0.17 


0.32 


0.18 


0.26 


-0.35* 


-0.38* 


-0.40* 


-0.43* 


-0.29* 


-0.36* 


0.23 


-0.20 


0.20 


0.31 


0.24 


0.37 


0.21 


0.34 


-0.18* 


-0.22* 


-0.18* 


-0.21* 


-0.18* 


-0.22* 


-0.29* 


-0.34* 


0.23 


0.30 


-0.20* 


0.43t 


0.31 


0.32 


0.57 


0.58 


0.40 


0.44 


-0.25* 


0.25t 



^Denotes a “false” negative correlation which is due to the manner in which the weights 
were assigned; e.g., high occupational level assigned a low numerical code, 
flndicates a “false” positive correlation. 



TABLE 37 — Continued 



VARIABLE 


Total 

Public School 
College 
Applicants 


Total 

Public 

School 

Seniors 


Occupational Level of Mother — With 


Educational Level of Father 


0.28 


0.28 


Educational Level of Mother 


0.34 


0.32 


Educational Level of Father — With 


Educational Level of Mother 


0.58 


0.25 


Time Decision Was Made 


0.18 


0.30 


Number of Colleges Applied To 


-0.29* 


0.39t 


Educational Level of Mother — With 


Time Decision Was Made 


0.17 


0.24 


Number of Colleges Applied To 


-0.30* 


0.30t 


SCAT Verbal Score— With 


SCAT Quantitative Score 


0.20 


0.68 


SCAT Total Score 


0.73 


0.72 


SCAT Quantitative Score — ^With 


SCAT Total Score 


0.75 


0.73 


Percentile Rank of Seniors in High School Class- 


-With 




Time Decision Was Made (Early = 1) 


-0.22* 


-0.23 


Time Decision Was Made — With 


Number of Colleges Applied To 


-0.16* 


0.26t 



*Denotes a “false” negative correlation which is due to the manner in which the weights 
were assigned; e.g., high occupational level assigned a low numerical code, 
flndicates a “false” positive correlation. 



and a coefficient of 0.17 for the public school college 
applicants. This indicates a higher degree of correla- 
tion between the total seniors group aspirations and 
type of program pursued than for the public school 
college applicants. This is probably due to the fact 
that college-bound seniors took a college preparatory 
course which is restrictive in the sense that it covers 
only preparation for college, not the course of study 
the student planned to take. This, of course, would 
have followed more closely the seniors’ aspirations. 
However, for the total group, additional types of courses 
enabled them to follow more closely a program designed 
for their aspirations. By referring to Appendix D and 
the weights assigned to the answers for each question. 



similar indications may be derived for the other 
correlations. 

In examining Table 37, an asterisk denotes a “false” 
negative correlation which is due to the manner in 
which the weights were assigned; e.g., high occupational 
level assigned a low numerical code; one dagger indi- 
cates the opposite, a “false” positive correlation. 

Most of the variables mentioned as candidates for 
further study remained important. The reversal of the 
sign of the correlation coefficients of “number of colleges 
applied to” with the other variables strongly suggested 
that the “no-response” items were having considerable 
influence. Because of the possibility of large numbers 
in the “no-response” categories, a more dr . ailed analy- 
sis is needed to decide the importance of this variable. 



IV. SUMMARY OF ANALYSES 

A. SUMMARY OF PHASE I (FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS) 



Section II of this report contains the frequency 
distributions and percentages of students answering 
the questions on the Senior Survey form. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the frequency and percentage 
distributions based upon approximately 95 percent of 
the State’s 1967 public and private high school seniors. 

1. Public School Seniors’ Responses to the Senior 
Survey 



The 1967 public school senior population included 
in the survey was composed of 23,556 (44.7 percent) 
boys and 25,910 (49.2 percent) girls. This is 93.9 per- 
cent of the 52,684 twelfth-grade membership at the 
end of the academic year 1966-67. The modal age for 
boys and girls was 18 years, the boys tending to be 
older than the girls. Almost five percent of the senior 
boys were 20 years old or older. 
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I When asked, “When did you decide on what you 

I want to do after high school,'' more seniors answered 

“Just this year" (33.8 percent) than any other option 
I (Table 4) ; however, more than one-tenth of the students 

j had made their decisions before the seventh grade. 

Later analyses indicated that those who decided early 
were also those who were more likely to have planned 
to attend college. More public school seniors were en- 
rolled in a college preparatory program (43.4 percent) 
j than in any other program (Table 8). More girls than 

boys were enrolled in commercial or business programs, 
and more boys than girls were in other vocational pro- 
t grams. About 70 percent of the students planned to 

j continue their education in some way. About one-third 

(35.9 percent) of the public school seniors expected to 
enter a four-year college and about one-fifth (21.0 per- 
cent) of them planned to enter full-time, two-year 
college programs. 

The two reasons given most frequently for not 
attending college (Table 3) were “grades not good 
; enough" (24.9 percent) and “rather get a job" (24.4 

I percent). Ten percent of those not attending college 

reported that college was too expensive. Parents were 
considered the most important source of help in 
deciding on post-high school plans (Table 2). 
i The educational and socio-economic backgrounds 

I of parents were considered in Questions 8 and 10 of 

the Senior Survey. About 60 percent of the mothers 
and 50 percent of the fathers had at least a high school 
I education (Table 7); however, more than three times 

as many fathers as mothers had completed graduate 
school. There were no appreciable differences in the 
educational backgrounds of the parents of boys and the 
parents of girls. More of the fathers were skilled 
craftsmen or foremen (20 percent) than any other 
occupational classification (Table 9). The second 
largest category for the fathers was manager or execu- 
tive (11.5 percent). More than half of the mothers 
were reported as housewives with no outside employ- 
ment; 12.4 percent of the mothers were office workers. 
There was little difference (Table 9) in the occupations 
of the parents of boys and the parents of girls. 

When asked what they wanted to be (Table 9), 
the boys chose Professions A, social worker, teacher, 
etc. (17.9 percent), skilled craftsmen or foremen (13.2 
percent), and Professions B, lawyer, doctor, etc. (12.8 
percent). Replies from senior girls indicated that 33.1 
percent planned to be office workers and 23.4 percent 
would seek employment in Professions B positions. 

Almost half (46 percent) of the seniors applied to 
only one college (Table 10). Analysis showed that these 
students tended to be ones with high ability who were 
accepted by their first-choice college. There was little 
difference between the numbers of colleges applied to 
by boys and by girls. Of the seniors applying to college. 



11.5 percent had applied to more than three colleges. 
Almost 70 percent (69.2 percent) of the seniors who 
expected to attend college planned to enter a college 
located in Virginia. Approximately 38 percent of all 
seniors who planned to attend college preferred a four- 
year, State-controlled institution (Table 11). 

Most of the students (70.8 percent) were accepted 
by their first-choice college (Table 12), and a slightly 
higher percentage of girls than boys were accepted. 
Most of the seniors (80.2 percent) also said they would 
attend their first-choice college (Table 13). This would 
indicate that as of May of their senior year an addi- 
tional 9.4 percent expected to be accepted at their 
first-choice college. 

About 86 percent of the seniors reported that a 
business, trade, or technical school was within com- 
muting distance of home (Table 6). Seventy-nine per- 
cent lived near a junior or community college, and the 
same percent lived near a four-year college. 

The seniors who planned to attend college were in- 
fluenced in their choice of a college by the wishes of 
their parents, the reputation of the faculty, good intel- 
lectual atmosphere, and friendly social climate, in this 
order (Table 14). 

2. Private School Seniors' Responses to the Senior 
Survey 

The private school seniors included in the survey 
were composed of 1,926 (60.3 percent) boys and 1,268 
(39.7 percent) girls. The boys were older than the girls 
(Table 19) and the age most often reported was 18 
years (47.8 percent). 

A majority (66.7 percent) of the private school 
seniors planned to attend four-year colleges (Table 15), 
and the percentage included more boys than girls — 
71.4 percent vs. 59.4 percent. Almost all (90.1 percent) 
of the private school seniors planned to continue their 
education in some manner. Eighty-two percent of the 
seniors were enrolled in college preparatory programs. 
The most frequently indicated reason, especially among 
boys, for not attending college was that grades were not 
good enough (Table 17). The persons exerting the 
greatest influence on post-high school plans were 
parents or other relatives (Table 16). 

About half of the fathers and one-fourth of the 
mothers of the private school seniors had completed 
college (Table 21), and more than one-fifth of the 
fathers had attended graduate school. The most often 
reported occupational level for the fathers of private 
school seniors (Table 23) was manager or executive 
(24 percent), and another one-fourth of the fathers 
were reported employed in Professions A and Pro- 
fessions B. The mothers were most often reported as 
having no other employment except that of housewife 
(59 percent). 
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Most of the private school senior boys preferred 
Professions B, lawyer, doctor, etc. (28,2 percent) and 
Professions A, social worker, teacher, etc, (22,6 per- 
cent). The girls preferred Professions A (25,5 percent). 
Twenty-one percent of the boys and 27,5 percent 
of the girls applied to only one college, and 16,4 percent 
of the boys and 20,3 percent of the girls applied to more 
than three colleges (Table 24), Less than 40 percent 
of the college-bound private school seniors planned to 
attend out-of-state colleges, and 83,4 percent planned 
to attend a four-year institution rather than another 



type of college (Table 25), Almost three-fourths of the 
private school seniors who applied to college were ac- 
cepted by the college of their first choice (Table 26), 
and 72,7 percent of them said they planned to attend 
the college of their first choice (Table 27), 

Most of the boys and girls (85,7 percent and 87.9 
percent respectively) lived near a four-year college 
(Table 20), The reason most frequently given for 
choosing a particular college was the reputation of the 
faculty (Table 28), 



B. SUMMARY OF PHASE II (RESULTS OF THE REGRESSION ANALYSES) 



The results of the different regression analyses are 
summarized under the following questions; 

1. What differences among boys and girls in the 
college and non-college groups were associated 
with whether they attended public or private 
high schools? 

The private school seniors, especially the boys, 
indicated a higher level of occupational aspiration 
(Question 10) and a larger percentage of them planned 
to attend college (Table 31) than did the public school 
seniors. The private school seniors tended more toward 
a college preparatory high school program. Their 
parents had more formal education than public school 
seniors and tended toward the professional end of the 
occupational scale. The senior boys who attended 
private high schools and planned to enroll in college 
were older than the public school boys who planned to 
attend college, but the private school boys who did not 
plan to attend college were younger than the boys in 
the public school non-college group. Private school 
girls were slightly younger than public school girls, 
and private school seniors appeared to decide on 
future plans earlier than public school seniors, 

2. What differences among public and private 
school seniors were attributable to whether they 
are boys or girls? 

Girls were younger and ranked higher than boys in 
their high school graduating classes. Girls in the 
public schools tended more toward a college preparatory 
program than boys. However, boys had higher SCAT 
— Quantitative scores. Private and public high school 
girls who planned to attend college aspired to lower 
occupational levels than did the boys who expected to 
enter college, 

3. What differences among boys and girls were 
associated with whether or not they planned to 
attend college? 

The seniors who planned to attend college tended to 
come from high schools with larger graduating classes. 



They also tended to be younger and decided about 
future plans earlier than seniors who did not plan to 
attend college, 

4, Were any other relationships between the differ- 
ent variables observed? 

Correlation coefficients indicated possible relation- 
ships among certain variables (Table 33), The aspi- 
rations of the seniors were correlated positively with 
the educational levels of the fathers (r = 0,21). Those 
with the highest aspirations appeared to have decided 
on future plans earlier and to have applied to fewer 
colleges, 

5, Which persons influenced the seniors in selecting 
their college? 

The parents exerted the greatest influence on the 
seniors’ decision as to which college to attend. High 
school counselors were rated second and teachers were 
rated third, 

A substantial number of those helped “very much” 
by parents planned to attend four-year colleges, and 
those influenced “very little” by parents and by coun- 
selors did not plan any post-high school training. 

6, Did the seniors tend to be accepted by the college 
of their first choice, and to what other variables 
could their acceptance be attributed? 

Most seniors reported that they planned to attend 
the college of their first choice. Unfortunately, the 
research model and the organization and degree of 
completeness of the raw data were insufficient to answer 
the second part of the question. Further analysis is 
recommended, 

7, What were the characteristics of those seniors 
who applied to one or more colleges but who 
reported that they would not attend any college, 
and how did they compare with all college 
applicants? 

The seniors who applied for admission to college, 
but reported that they would not attend, had mean 
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scores on SCAT and SAT significantly lower than those tional level of both the fathers and mothers of this 

of the total college applicants (Table 36). The mean group, was also significantly lower than those of the 

rank in high school class, as well as the mean educa- total college applicants. 



V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 



The 1967 Senior Survey was a first attempt to 
determine the backgrounds, abilities, and goals of Vir- 
ginia’s high school seniors. Recommendations for 
further investigation include (1) additional study and 
analysis of the 1967 Senior Survey data and (2) 
replication of the survey in May of 1970. 

Additional studies have been and are being con- 
ducted with the 1967 Senior Survey data. The Divi- 
sion of Educational Research and Statistics, in coopera- 
tion with the College Entrance Examination Board, is 
conducting a follow-up study of those seniors who com- 
pleted one or more CEEB Advanced Placement exami- 
nations to determine to what extent these students have 
been able to benefit from Advanced Placement courses 
in high school. Among other results, a questionnaire 
returned from colleges in which 705 Advanced Place- 
ment .students were enrolled indicated that advanced 
placement or degree credit was given on 52.7 percent of 
the examinations submitted, A second purpose of the 
Advanced Placement study is to determine how many 
(if any) other seniors in Virginia might profit from 
Advanced Placement courses. 

At least one university has been able to make use 
of the data from the survey,* and other colleges or 

*Alton L. Taylor, “A Survey of Spring 1967 Graduate.s from 
Virginia Public Schools Who Entered the University of Virginia 
in the Fall of 1967, in Relation to Parental Backgrounds and 



universities are invited to conduct similar studies using 
the Senior Survey as a data base. 

It is recommended that follow-up studies be con- 
ducted of random samples of seniors who completed 
the 1967 Senior Survey. Examples of questions which 
might be answered in such studies are : Did most of the 
students who took college preparatory high school 
programs actually enter college, and do their college 
grades indicate that they were better prepared in some 
academic areas than in others? Did students in voca- 
tional programs in high school tend to enter vocations 
for which they were trained, and how does their success 
compare with students who did not pursue vocational 
programs in high school? These questions are a few 
of the many which could and should be asked through 
follow-up studies. 

The Senior Survey form has been revised and is to 
be administered in May of 1970 (Appendix L). Changes 
in the form were made so that certain answers would be 
more meaningful. The replication of the survey will 
provide up-to-date information on the background, abil- 
ity, and plans of the 1970 seniors, and when compared 
with the 1967 survey results, will indicate trends in the 
various factors measured by the survey. 

Selected Factors Influencing the Decision to Attend the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” Office of Institutional Analysis, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1968. 
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APPENDIX A — Continued 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Senior Survey 

You are requested to participate in an important study concerned with the educational and occupational 
D^spira^tions^ pluns^ and decisions of students at the time of high school graduation. 

The information you furnish will be used to prepare grouped data and analyses which should be helpful in 
the improvement of many kinds of opportunities for students. 

This IS not a test and cannot affect your grades. Please answer the questions as requested in the instructions 
Answer truthfully as best you can. 



Instructions 

Mark your answers carefully in the correct spaces with a soft lead pencil (No. 2 lead preferred). Erase 
completely if you want to change your answer. 

Instructions for Blocks 10 and 12 

Block 10: Column for Father— which job among the list of Jobs below is most like the kind of work your father 
or the male head of your home does? If he works on more than one job, choose the one in which he spends the 
most time. If your father is not living, is retired, or is not working, what was his occupation? Look over the entire 
list of jobs below, then choose and mark one answer. 

Column for Mother— which job among the list of jobs below is most like the kind of work your mother 
or female guardian does? If she does housework in addition to outside work, choose only the outside work. Look 
ovev the cutivc list of jobs below ^ iheu choose utid Tfio/rk cue dtiswev. 

Column for you— what occupation do you want to go into? Look over the entire list of jobs below, then 
choose and mark one answer. 

Block 12: A special sheet on which several colleges and types of colleges have been listed and assigned numbers 
will be furnished to you. For each of the colleges to which you have applied (first, second, and third choices), please 
find the appropriate number and code it in the appropriate choice space. Examples are given on the special sheet. 



LIST OF JOBS 



WORKMAN such as carpenter’s helper, fisherman, 
longshoreman, miner, tenant farmer, farm laborer, 
helper in eating place, gardener, packing house 
worker. 

SERVICE WORKER — such as maid, practical nurse, 
janitor, housekeei>er, barber, beautician, mail car- 
rier, sheriff, policeman, fireiSian, detective, guard. 

MACHINE OPERATOR — such as for bulldozers, fac- 
tory machines, bus or cab driver, brakeman, 
conductor, merchant marine, metal worker. 

SKILLED CRAFTSMAN OR FOREMAN— such as 
carpenter, electrician, machinist, enlisted man in 
the armed forces, factory inspector, plumber, TV- 
radio repairman, house painter, auto mechanic. 

SALESMAN OR AGENT — including manufacturer’s 
representative, store clerk, real estate agent, insur- 
ance agent, demonstrator. 



OFFICE WORKER — such as bank teller, bookkeeper, 
secretary, court clerk, typist, dispatcher, shipping 
clerk, telephone operator. 

FARM OWNER OR FARM MANAGER— including 
ranch, orchard, vineyard or poultry farm. 

OWNER OF A BUSINESS — such as jewelry store, 
laundry, fishing boat, service station, theatre, 
trucking company, department store, factory. 

TECHNICIAN — such as draftsman, surveyor, dental 
hygienist, registered nurse, laboratory technician, 
dental assistant, assistant to engineer, mortician. 

ARTISTS, ENTERTAINERS AND ATHLETES— 
such as actor, professional golfer or baseball player, 
writer, musician or composer, private music 
teacher. 

ELECTED OR APPOINTED OFFICIALS— such as 
justice of the peace, judge, mayor, postmaster, 
congressman, diplomat, ambassador. 
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MANAGER OR EXECUTIVE— such as buyer, 
broker, contractor, officer in armed forces, manager 
of industry or bank, school administrator. 

PROFESSIONS (A) — such as social worker, school 
teacher, editor, librarian, minister, pharmacist, 
airplane pilot, tax consultant, civil engineer, aero- 



nautical engineer, mechanical engmeer, electrical 
engineer. 

PROFESSIONS (B)- — such as lawyer, architect, den- 
tist, doctor, professor, scientist. 

HOUSEWIFE — no other employment. 



APPENDIX B 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23216 

May 1, 1967 



TO: High School Principals 

FROM: Charles E. Clear, Director of Educational Research and 

Statistics 

SUBJECT: Survey of Educational or Occupational Plans of High School 

Seniors 

In his memorandum to Division Superintendents, numbered 
5045 and dated April 4, 1967, Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, informed all division superintendents of a 
survey designed to secure information about the educational or 
occupational plans of seniors following graduation. 

The Division of Educational Research, as directed in the 
memorandum, is mailing to you under separate cover, optical scanner 
survey forms to be completed in accord with the enclosed instructions. 
These survey forms should be returned to me at the State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia 23216, on or before June 1, 1967 
for processing and analysis. 

Your cooperation, which is so essential to the success of 
this important study, would be greatly appreciated. 

OEC/sjs 

Enclosures 

Return mailing instructions 

Instructions for completing Senior Survey Form ERl-67 
List of Colleges and Code Numbers 
^ Senior Survey Form ERl-67 
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APPENDIX B — Continiued 

COMMONWEALTH Off' VIRGINIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Special InstrucUonNi 

Question 15— Senior Survey Form ERl-67 



Please call to the attention of your students that 
Question 15 should read, “To what extent did the 



COMMONWEALTH OP VmGINIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

SENIOR SURVEY FORM ERl-67 

Instructions 



Preface 

The purpose of these instructions is to acquaint the 
principal or counselors and teachers appointed by him, 
as to the proper method for completing the Senior 
Survey Form ERl-67. The magnitude of this survey 
(55,000 to 60,000 public and private high school seniors 
will participate in this study) requires the utmost in 
supervision by those administering the survey to insure 
minimum data collection error, in order that a valid 
study analysis can be made. 

A. General 

1. Forms should be marked with a soft lead pencil, 
a No. 2 is best. Do not use ink, ballpoint 
pens or colored pencils. 

2. If wrong response is marked, erase thoroughly 
and fill in correct response block. 

3. Do not fold or staple the forms. 

B. Instructions for individual items to be coded 

1. Item 12 requires the complete code for each 
institution. Be certain that zero entries are 
entered accordingly. Examples : 

First Choice — University of Virginia, code 
number 01. 

Second Choice — Univeisity of Kentucky, code 
number 75. 

Third Choice — Blue Ridge Community Col- 
lege, code number 14. 

A list of the colleges and the code numbers to 
be used in completing item 12 are furnished on 
a separate sheet. 

2. Items A-B-C-D-E-F, the shaded area, are to be 



following help you in deciding on the college of your 
firttt choice?” (Mark one response for each item.) 



1 12* List Thsss ColUgss in Ordsr of 
1 Proforonco (Sm Instructions) 


1 1st Choico 


2fid Oioicu 


3rd Choico 
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completed by persons designated by the prin- 
cipal. 

a. Shaded blocks A, B, and C are for recording 
the Cooperative School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT) converted scores. 

Block A = Verbal converted score 
Block B = Quantitative converted score 
Block C = Total converted score 

When available the 11th grade SCAT scores 
are preferred. In the event Itth grade scores 
are not available then the ninth-grade scores 
may be reported. If ninth-grade scores are 
reported, the space numbered one (1) in the 
section **8tudents Do Not Write in A-B-C-D- 
E-F” must be marked (plackened). 

b. Shaded blocks D and E are for recording 
students’ College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
converted scores. 

Block D = Verbal converted score 
Block E = Mathematics converted score 

If scores are not available leave D and B 
blank. 

c. Shaded block F is for recording students’ 
rank in class. If his rank is greater than 999 
please mark (blacken) response block No. 
2 in the section “Students Do Not Write 
in A-B-C-D-E-F’’ for 1000 indication posi- 
tion and mark (blacken) response blocks 
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APPENDIX B — Continued 

in F for the hundreds, tens and unit 
positions. 

d. In the sections labeled A, B, C, D, E, F 
wite the numbers to be marked (blackened) 
in the corresponding response positions 
below the numbers. 

Example of A-B-C-D-E-F marking: 



A 299 


B315; 


1C 3.06 


D575 


1E610 


F014 
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C 03 
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A-B-C-D-E-F 



A student with a SCAT verbal converted 
score of 299, a Quantitative converted score 
of 315, and a total converted score of 306 
is coded in sections A, B, and C below. This 
student’s SAT scores are: verbal con- 

verted score 575, and mathematics con- 
verted score 610. He ranks fourteenth 
(014) in his class. 



LIST OF COLLEGES AND CODE NUMBERS 
(To be used in completing Item 12 of Senior Survey Form ERl-67) 
State-Controlled Institutions of Higher Education 

Four- Year Code No. 



University of Virginia 01 

Medical College of Virginia 02 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 03 

William and Mary 04 

Virginia Military Institute 05 

Virginia State College 06 

Mary Washington College 07 

Radford College 08 

Madison College 09 

Longwood College 10 

Old Dominion College 11 

Richmond Professional Institute 12 

George Mason College 13 



Two-Year Code No. 

Blue Ridge Community College 14 

Valley Vocational Technical School 15 

Peninsula Voc. Tech. Educ. Center 16 

Virginia Western Community College 17 

Danville Technical Institute 18 

John Tyler Community College 19 

New River Vocational Technical School 20 

Northern Virginia Community College 21 

Washington County Voc.-Tech. School 22 

Clinch Valley College 23 

Eastern Shore Branch 24 

Central Virginia Community College 25 

Patrick Henry College 26 

Clifton Forge-Covington Community College 

(Dabney S. Lancaster) 27 

Danville Division (VPI) 28 

Wytheville Community College 29 

Christopher Newport College 30 

Richard Bland College 31 



The Technical Inst, of Old Dominion College . 32 



Four- Year 

Bridgewater College 

Eastern Mennonite College . 
Emory and Henry College. . 
Frederick College 



Privately Controlled Institutions of Higher Education 

Code No. Four-Year 



33 Hampden-Sydney College 

34 Hampton Institute 

35 Hollins College 

36 Lynchburg College 
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Code No. 

37 

38 

39 

40 



$ 
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Four-Ybae Code No, 

Mary Baldwin College 41 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education . . 42 

Protestant Episcopal Theol. Sem. in Virginia . 43 

Randolph-Macon College — ^Ashland 44 

Randolph-Macon College — Lynchburg 45 

Roanoke College 46 

Saint Paul’s College 47 

Shenandoah Conservatory of Music 48 

Stratford College 49 

Sweet Briar CoEege 50 

Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 51 

University of Richmond 52 

(Richmond College and University CoUege) 

Virginia Union University 53 

Virginia Wesleyan College 54 

Washington and Lee University 55 

Institute of Textile Technology 56 



Two-Year 

Averett College 

Bluefield College 

Ferrum Junior College 

Marion College 

Marymount College of Virginia 

Shenandoah College and Con. of Music 

Southern Seminary Junior College 

SuEins CoEege 

Virginia Intermo.nt CoEege 

Virginia Seminary and CoEege 

University of Richmond 

(University CoEege Junior CoEege) 

Other 

Business, Nursing, Trade or Technical School 
in Virginia 68 



Code No. 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

. 66 
67 



Codes for Regional Institutions of Higher Education— Outside Virginia 



South Code No. 

District of Columbia 

George Washington University 69 

Florida 

Florida State 70 

Miami University 71 

University of Florida 72 

Georgia 

Georgia Tech 73 

University of Georgia 74 

Kentucky 

University of Kentucky 75 

Maryland 

University of Maryland 76 

United States Naval Academy 77 



Mississippi 

Mississippi State 



North Carolina 

Duke University 79 

North Carolina State go 

University of North Carolina gi 

Wake Forest College 32 

North CaroUna College at Durham 83 



South Carolina 

Clemson University 

University of South CaroEna 



South Code No. 

Tennessee 

University of Tennessee 86 

Vanderbilt University 37 

East Tennessee State University 88 

West Virginia 

University of West Virginia 89 

Other four ( 4 ) year colleges or universities in 

the South 90 

Two (2) year colleges in the South 91 

North 

United States Military Academy 92 

Other four ( 4 ) year colleges or universitie'< 'n 

the North 93 

Two (2) year colleges in the North >94 

Mid-West 

Four ( 4 ) year colleges or universities in the 

Mid-West 95 

Two (2) year colleges in the Mid-West 96 

Far West 

United States Air Force Academy 97 

Other four ( 4 ) year colleges or universities in 

the Far West 93 

Two (2) year colleges in the Far West 99 



Foreign Countries 

Code all schools outside the United States ?s . . 00 
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FLOW CHART: VIRGINIA SENIOR SURVEY 



lDate3 indicate time of completion of the different steps 
of the survey. 
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FLOW CHART: VIRGINIA SENIOR SURVEY— Continued 





iDates indicate time of completion of the different steps of the survey. 
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FLOW CHART: VIRGINIA SENIOR SURVEY—Continubd 
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FLOW CHART: VIRGINIA SENIOR SURVEY— Continued 




Reorganize 
Data for 
Burroughs 
5500 



Processing 
Full and 
Restricted 
Models 



X, S.D,, F. Raw 
Score Weights 
Beta Weights 
R-Square 



Analysis 

of 




Preparation 

of 


Questions 




Report 




Programs 
Documented 
and Reusable 



’Dates indicate time of completion of the different steps of the survey. 
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■sf 



EXPLANATION OF CODES FOR DIFFERENT VARIABLES 



VIaeiablb 

Number VARIABLE 

A, Senior Aspirations 

1 Code Aspirations According to the follow- 

ing: (Question 1)^ 

1. Attend four-year college (public 
school seniors) 

2. Attend two-year college 

3. Attend some kind of trade or tech- 
nical school 

4. Attend no kind of school 

5. No definite plans and no response 

6. Attend four-year college (private 
school seniors) 

7. Attend two-year college 

8. Attend some kind of trade or tech- 
nical school 

9. Attend no kind of school 

10. No definite plans and no response 

2 Code “Wanted To Be” by A. B. Hollings- 

head’s (1965) Code as Follows: 

(Question 10) 

1. Profession (B) 

Manager or Executive 
Elected or Appointed OflScial 

2. Farm owner or manager 
Profession (A) 

3. Artists, entertainers and athletes 
Owner of a business 
Salesman or agent 
Technician 

4. Office worker 
Housewife 

5. Skilled craftsman or foreman 

6. Machine operator 

7. Service worker 
Workman 

8. Do not know and no response 

B. School Related Factors 

3 Code School Division by the following: 

1. Large urban 

2. Large rural 

3. Medium urban 

4. Medium rural 

5. Small urban 

6. Small rural 

^Question numbers refer to Senior Survey form, Appendix 



Variable 



Number 


VARIABLE 


4 


Number of Seniors — Boys — ^June, 1967 


5 

6 


Number of Seniors — Girls — June, 1967 
Number of Seniors — Total — ^June, 1967 


7 


Number of Seniors Going to College — Boys 


8 


Number of Seniors Going to College — Girls 


9 


Number of Seniors Going to College — Total 


10 


Percent of Senior Class Going to College — 
Boys 


11 


Percent of Senior Class Going to College — 
Girls 


12 


Percent of Senior Class Going to College — 
Total 


13 


Code Type of Program According to the 
following: (Question 9) 

1. College preparatory program 

2. Commercial or business program 

3. General program 

4. Vocational program 

5. Other program and no response 


C. Personal and Social Factors 


14 


Age (Question 6) 

1. 16 or under 

2. 17 

3. 18 

4. 19 

5. 20 or Over 


15 


Sex (Question 5) 




1. Boy 

2. Girl 


16 


Code Occupational Level of Father by A. 2 
(See Variable Number 2) (Question 10) 


17 


Code Occupational Level of Mother by A. 2 
(See Variable Number 2) (Question 10) 


18 


Code Educational Level of Father by A. B. 



Hollingshead’s Code as Follows: 
(Question 8) 

1. Graduate school 

2. Graduated from college 

3. Some college, technical or special 
training 
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Vakubi® 

Number VABIABLE 

4. Finished high school 

5. Some high school 

6. Grade school 

7. Do not know and no response 

19 Code Educational Level of Mother by C. 18 

(Variable 18) (Question 8) 

D. Scholastic Factors 

20 SCAT Score A— Verbal 

21 SCAT Score B — Quantitative 

22 SCAT Score C— Total 

23 Student Rank — Percentile 

24 Code Time Factors by the Following Code: 

(Question 4) 

1. Decided before seventh grade 

2. Decided in the seventh or eighth 
grade 

3. Decided in the ninth or tenth grade 

4. Decided in the eleventh grade 

5. Decided just this year 

6. Have not decided yet 

7. Do not know and no response 

E. Who Inelubncbd Decision? 

(Question 2) 

25 Parent 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

26 High School Teachers 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

27 High School Counselor 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

28 High School Principal 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. VeryUttle 

29 Students on College Campus 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 



Variable 

Number 

30 



VABIABLE 



Classmates or Friends 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. VeryUttle 

31 Other Adults 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

F. Information on Proximity op Schools 

(Question 7) 

32 Business, Trade, or Technical School 

1. Near 

2. Not near 

3. Do not know 

33 Junior or Community College 

1. Near 

2. Not near 

3. Do not know 

34 Four- Year College 

1. Near 

2. Not near 

3. Do not know 

G. Reasons for Not Going to College 

33 Reasons for Not Going to College (Question 

3) 

1. Too expensive 

2. Grades are not good enough 

3. Parents do not believe I should 

4. Rather get a job 

5. Rather get married 

6. MiUtary service 

7. Lack of interest 

8. Do not know and no response 

H. College Factors 

36 Number of Colleges Applied to: (Question 

11 ) 

I. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

4. Four 

5. Five 

6. Six or more 

37 Code of First-Choice College 

38 Code of Second-Choice College 
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VAWI^BIiE 

Number VARIABLE 

39 Code of Third-Choice College 

I. Status op Coluege Applications (Question 13) 

40 First Choice 

1. Accepted 

2. Rejected 

3. Unknown and no response 

41 Second Choice 

1. Accepted 

2. Rejected 

3. Unknown and no response 

42 Third Choice 

1, Accepted 

2, Rejected 

3, Unknown and no response 

43 Which College Will You Attend? (Question 
14) 

1. First choice 

2. Second choice 

3. Third choice 

4. Another choice 

5. Probably will not go and no response 

J. What Helped in Making Plans for 
College? (Question 15) 

44 Parents Want Me to Go There 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

8. Very little 

45 Parent, Relative, or Friends Went There 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

46 Reputation of Faculty for Good Teaching 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

8. Very little 

47 Friendly Social Climate 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

48 Emphasis on Religion 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 



E — Continued 

Variable 

Number VARIABLE 

49 Low Cost 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very Uttle 

50 Good Athletic Program 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

51 Co-educational 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very Uttle 

52 Close to Home 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

53 Want to Live Awaj' IiVom Home 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

54 Friend Is Going or Is There 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

55 Offers Financial Assistance 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

56 Good Intellectual Atmosphere 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

57 Not Too Much Academic Competition 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

58 Located in Large, Cosmopolitan Area 

1. Very much 

2. Some 

3. Very little 

59 SAT Score — Verbal 
SAT Score — Math 
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EXPLANATION OP THE SENIOR SURVEY ANALYSIS BY THE APPLIED 
MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION TECHNIQUE 

Information on the tape used in analyzing data for 



the Senior Survey came from the Master Tape which 
was built from data collected on the Virginia State 
Department of Education Senior Survey Form 
(Appendix A). 

In order to facilitate the analysis by regression, the 
infonnation was organized on the tape in the following 
categories: 

A. Senior Aspirations 

B. School Belated Factors 

C. Personal and Social Factors 

D. Scholastic Factors 

E. Decision Factors 

F . Factors Relating to the Proximity of Schools 

G. Factors Relating to the Reasons for Not 
Going to College 

H. College Factors 

The information on the tape was of two types, 
coded and continuous. Most of the information was 
oif the coded type and was used to generate categorical 
vectore for analysis using the Applied Multiple Linear 
Regression Approach.* The generating and subsequent 
data analysis was done using a vector-generated pro- 
gram “GBNVEC” and an iterative multiple regression 
program “ITEREG" with the Burroughs 5500 com- 
puter at the University Computer Science Center, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

The proper use of the Applied Linear Regression 
appioach to data analysis depends upon the careful 
formulation of models which are based upon the ques- 
tions to which answers are sought, These models are 
referred to as full models and restricted models. ‘ The 
full model is constructed to fit the given question, and 
such restrictions are placed on this model as are required 
to answer that question. Predictions based on the 
two models are then compared for the size of the error 
of prediction, and on the basis of an F-test of this 
comparison, the significance of any differences is deter- 
mined.® 

In. the case of the Senior Survey, these models 
required combinations of data that could not have been 
easily anticipated in constructing the survey form, and 
consequently, a generating program was required which 
did av/ay with the necessity of writing a new program. 
for each problem situat ion that arose. The program 

^Robert A. Bottenberg, et al., Applied Multiple LineuT 
Regression Technical Documentary Report PRL-TDR-63-6 
(Lackland AFB, Texas; Available from Defense Documenta- 
tion Center, Defense Supply Agency, 1963). 

Hind., pp. 43-48. 



“GENVEC" was written to generate vectors for use 
with ‘TTEREG" in answering questions using full and 
restricted models, although its use was not restricted 
to this. “GENVEC" was also used to generate vectors 
from which means and standard deviations, as well as 
percentages, of categories were derived. 

For the reader who is interested, the models used 
in the data analysis are included in subsequent appen- 
dixes to this report, and further information about the 
formulation of such models can be found in the technical 
publication already cited in this appendix. A com- 
puter program is essential to the use of these models; 
however, they will be of little practical value to one 
who does not have access to such a program. 

Appendix E contains the codes for the tape used in 
the analyses reported here. A brief discussion of this 
key and one illustration of the way “GENVEC" can 
be used are included for the reader who is interested in 
pursuing the technical details of the method of data 
analysis. 

Variables 1 and 2 (Appendix E) deal with what the 
seniors who were surveyed aspired to become. Item 1 
gives information regarding the educational aspirations 
and inforniation relatir>g to the type of school attended 
public or private. Item 2 gives information about 
what the seniors hoped to be. The code for item 1 was 
designed primarily for category generation, although it 
is possible to get some information by treating it as a 
coded criterion vector. The code for item 2 was taken 
from A. B. Hollingshead,^ and the vector can be treated 
as a coded criterion vector or it can be used to generate 
categories. 

Items 3 through 13 deal with school-related factors. 
Since items 4 through 12 are numeric measures, they 
were treated as continuous vectors. Items 3 and 13 
were coded to generate categories, but if care is taken 
in interpretation, they can be treated as coded criterion 
vectors. Items 14 through 19 deal with personal and 
social factors. Items 14 and 15 were coded to generate 
categories, but there is some meaning in using item 14 
as n coded criterion vector. Items 16 and 17 give the 
occupational level of the father and mother, respec- 
tively. The code used here is the same as that used for 
item 2.® Items 18 and 19 give the educational level of 
the ^ather and the mother, respectively. The code 
used here is also from Hollingshead.® Items 16 through 

Hbid. 

^August B. Blollingshead, Two Factor Index of Social Posi- 
tion, 1965 Yale Station, New Haven, Oonnecticut (Price $1.00). 

Hbid. 

•Ibid. 
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19 were designed to generate categories, but they can 
be treated as coded criterion vectors. 

Items 20 through 22 al with scholastic factors. 
The verbal score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
item 20. Item 21 is the SCAT quantitative score. 
Item 22 is the total SCAT score, Item 23 gives the 
student’s high school rank. These vectors were treated 
as continuous variables in the analyses, Items 24 
through 31 deal with decision factors. The ‘'time a 
decision was made as to what the senior aspired to” is 
recorded by code in item 24. While coded to generate 
categories, this item can be treated as a coded criterion 
vector. Items 25 through 31 deal with “who influenced 
the decision,” coded by the extent to which they in- 
fluenced the decision. These codes were designed to 
generate categories, but when used separately, the 
vectors can be treated as coded criterion vectors. 

Items 32 through 34 deal with factors related to 
“type of school” coded to give information relating to 
the proximity of the schools. These vectors were 
designed to generate categories. Item 35 deals with the 
“reasons for not going to college.” This item was 
coded to generate categories but may be used as a 
coded criterion if care in such use is exercised. 

Items 36 through 58 deal with factors related to the 
aspiration to a college education. Item 36 simply gives 
the number of colleges applied to. This information 
can be used to generate categories, or it can be treated 
as a continuous criterion vector. Items 37 through 39 
give the code for the first, second, and third choice of 
college. The code here corresponds to the code-sheet 
given the respondent when he filled out the survey 
form. This information was used to generate catego- 
ries of colleges. Items 40 through 42 deal with the 
status of the first-, second-, and third-choice applica- 
tions. This information was designed to generate 
categories. Item 43 gives the choice of college the 
senior planned to attend. This item was designed to 
generate categories but can be meaningfully used as a 
coded criterion vector. Items 44 through 58 deal with 
what influenced the decision to attend college, coded 
by the extent to which the decision was influenced. 
This information was designed to generate categories, 
but the items may be used separately as coded criterion 
Vectors. Items 59 and 60 give the scholastic aptitude 
test Verbal and math scores respectively. 

To get some idea of how “GENVEC” and 
“ITEREG” Work, suppose that it is desired to know 
whether there are differences by urban-rural classifica- 
tion and by size of school when the criterion is “what 
the seniors wanted to be.” The input data for 
“GENVEC” is item 3, which is used to generate cate- 
gories, and item 2 , which is to serve as the criterion. 



The full regression model for “ITEREG” consists of the 
seven categories of information with the coded vector 
representing “what the seniors wanted to be” serving 
as the criterion. Mathematically, this full model 
would be expressed as 

Y = aiXi -f- a2X2 -f- 0 , 3 X 3 -f- a4X4 + asXi -f- 

agXg -f- 01 X 7 “f* El 

where 01 — 07 are regression weights and 

xi = 1 if the criterion measure is from ^ student in 
a large urban school; 0 otherwise 
Xi = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a large rural school; 0 otherwise 
X3 = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a medium-sized urban school; 0 otherwise 
X 4 = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a medium-sized rural school; 0 otherwise 
X| = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a small urban school; 0 otherwise 
xg = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a small rural school; 0 otherwise 
X 7 = 1 if there was no response; 0 otherwise. 

The first test might be one to see if the no-response 
items have a significant influence. The regression 
model for this test would simply leave out this bit of 
information. The restriction would be that 

07 — 0 

and the restricted model would be 

Y = aiXi -f a2X2 + agXs -f agXg -f 

agXg + agXg -H E2 

A comparison of Ei and E 2 by an F-test would answer 
our question as to whether the no responses are im- 
portant enough to be considered. Assume they are of 
negligible importance. The full model for “ITEREG” 
can now become 

Y = biXi -1- b2X2 -f bgXg 4- bgXg + 
b|X| -f bgxg -f E» 

where the meanings of the x’s are the same but the 
weights are changed slightly by the omission of X7. 

Let us now consider whether there are differences 
between the different sized schools on our chosen 
criterion. What we are assuming is that there will be 
no significant loss in the ability to predict if we neglect 
this information. If when we neglect this information 
we find a significant loss, we are left to conclude that 
there are differences, whatever their source. Our 
restrictions will be 

bi = bi = b| = Cl 
b» = bg = bg = c» 
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which result in the restricted model 

Y = Cl (xi + X 3 + Xfi) -h 

Cj (X 2 + X 4 + Xg) + Eg 

Y = Cl Zi -|- C 2 Z 2 "I” Eg 
where ci and C 2 are regression weights and 

zi = 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
an urban school; 0 otherwise 
z — 1 if the criterion measure is from a student in 
a rural school; 0 otherwise. 

The comparison of Eg and E 3 using an F-test will 
decide our question regarding differences between sizes 
of school. 



To make our tests, we need to put a total of nine 
different categorical vectors into our regression program 
“ITEREG” for use in our three different models. The 
program “GENVEC” would be used to take the two 
items from the input tape, record item 2 as it is, and 
use item 3 to generate the seven mutually exclusive 
categories. The two additional categories would be 
formed by combining categories 1 , 3 , and 5 into a 
single category and categories 2 , 4 , and 6 into a single 
category. These operations can be accomplished by 
adding simple statements to the program “GENVEC.*' 
The result might look something like this : 



m 

I 



1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^ 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



VARIABLES 
5 6 



0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 



7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 



Y 

1 

3 

7 

8 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 



The first question is decided by using one through 
seven to predict nine and then using one through six 
to predict nine. No significant loss occurred, we 
assumed. The second question was decided by using 
one through six to predict nine and eight through nine 
to predict nine. Nothing was said about the outcome 



of our test, but this is unnecessary for we are only 
illustrating the technique. Such comparisons of re- 
gression models were the foundation for the analyses 
done in this study. These models appear in subsequent 
appendixes. 
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REGRESSION MODELS FOR COMPARISONS USING A PUBLIC-PRIVATE SCHOOL, 
MALE-FEMALE, COLLEGE-NON-COLLEGE CATEGORIZATION 



X 3 



Xi = 



The full model for the general questions posed was 
Y i = aiXi + a2X2 + asXs a 4 X 4 + asXs + 

a«xj + arXr + agXg + Bi 

where 

Xi ~ 1 if criterion measure was from a boy in a 
public school going to college; 0 otherwise 
X2 - 1 if criterion measure was from a boy in a 
public school not going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a boy in a 
private school going to a college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a boy in a 
private school not going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a girl in a 
public school going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a girl in a 
public school not going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a girl in a 
private school going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion measure was from a girl in a 
private school not going to college; 0 otherwise 

Y i was the criterion variable where i goes from one 
through 17 according to the following list: 



X* = 



x« = 



X7 = 



Xs = 



1 . What the seniors wanted to be. 

2 . Total number of seniors in graduating class. 

3 . Total number of seniors going tb college. 

4 . Percent of seniors going to college. 

5 . Type of program pursued. 

6 . Age of senior surveyed. 

7 . Occupational level of father. 

8 . Occupational level of mother. 

9 . Educational level of father. 

10 . Educational level of mother. 

11 . Scholastic Aptitude Test — ^verbal. 

12 . Scholastic Aptitude Test — quantitative. 

13 . Scholastic Aptitude Test — total. 

14 . Percentile rank of senior in high school. 

15 . Time when, decision was made. 

16 . Number of colleges applied to. 

17 . Choice of college senior will probably attend. 

The first question considered was whether there 
were differences associated with the type of school. 
The full model was 

Y i = aiXi 4“ a2X2 + aaXa + a4X4 + asXs + 
a«x* + arX7 + agXs + Bi 



The restrictions imposed were 

3(1 = a 3 = Cl 

&2 — a 4 = C 2 
as = a 7 = C 3 
36 = ag ^ C 4 



The first restricted model then became 
Y i = Cl (xi 4- Xs) 4- C2 (x2 4- X4) 4- 
C3 (xb 4- X7) 4- C4 (xb 4- Xs) 4- B2 



or 



1. Yj = Cl wi =» C2W2 = C3W3 4- C4W4 4- E2 



W2 = 



where 

Wi = 1 if criterion was from a boy going 
to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion was from a boy not 
going to college; 0 othemise 
1 if criterion was from a girl going to 
college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion was from a girl not 
going to college; 0 otherwise 



W3 



W4 



Y i was the criterion where i goes from one through 
17 with a separate run on the computer for each 
criterion measure. 

The second question posed was whether there were 
differences associated with sex. The full model re- 
mained unchanged, and the following restrictions were 
imposed on it: 

ai = as = di 
a 2 = a# = d 2 

a 3 — a 7 “ d 3 
a 4 “ “ d 4 



The second restricted model became 

Yi = di (xi 4 - Xb) 4- d2 (x2 4- Xb) 4- 
ds (xs + X7) 4- d4 (x4 -f- Xb) 4“ E 3 



or 



2. Yi = diVi 4" d2V2 4" d3V3 4" d4V4 4" E3 



where 

Vi 



Va = 



1 if criterion was from a senior in a public 
school going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion was from a senior in a public 
school not going to college; 0 otherwise 
1 if criterion was from a senior in a private 
school going to college; 0 otherwise 
V4 = 1 if criterion was from a senior in a private 
school not going to college; 0 otherwisi^. 



V3 = 



The third question posed was whether there were 
differences associated with college or non-college status. 
The full model again remained unchanged, and the 
following restrictions were imposed : 



ai = 



aB 

3(7 



3(2 

34 

36 



^ Cl 
= C 2 
= C3 
= C4 
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The third restricted model became 

Y i = BiZi -j- e2Z2 "j” B 3 Z 3 -j- BiZi -j- E4 

where 

zi = 1 if criterion was from a boy in a public 
school; 0 otherwise 

Z2 = 1 if criterion was from a boy in a private 
school; 0 otherwise 

Z3 = 1 if criterion was from a girl in a public school; 

0 otherwise 

Z4 = 1 if criterion was from a girl in a private 
school; 0 otherwise 

Twenty model vectors were needed, eight for the 
eight categories and four each for the three restricted 
models, and 17 criterion vectors were needed from 
^^GENVEC.” The full model used one through eight 
to predict 21 through 37 and the successive restricted 



—Continued 

models nine through 12, 13 through 16, and 17 through 
20 to predict 21 through 37 where 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



1 + 3 

2 + 4 

5 + 7 

6 + 8 
1 + 5 

+ 6 
+ 7 
+ 8 
+ 2 
+ 4 
+ 6 
+ 8 



The degrees of freedom were 8 — 4 = 4 for the 
numerator and n — 8 for the denominator. 
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REGRESSION MODELS FOR COMPARISON USING THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
SENIORS WERE HELPED IN PLANNING FOR THEIR FUTURES 



The full model for the general question posed was 
^ + a2X2 + , , . a2gX2g + Ej 

where 



Xi = 
Xg = 

X3 = 

X4 = 
Xs = 

Xe = 

X7 = 

X8 = 

x» = 

XlO = 

Xu = 

X12 = 
Xl 3 = 

Xl 4 = 



■ 1 if parent or other relative influenced very 
much; 0 otherwise 

= 1 if parent or other relative influenced some ; 

0 otherwise 

1 if parent or other relative influenced very 
little or none ; 0 otherwise 

' 1 if student d|^ not respond; 0 otherwise 

■ 1 if high school teacher influenced very 
much; 0 otherwise 

■ 1 if high school teacher influenced some; 0 
otherwise 

' 1 if high school teacher influenced very little 
or none; 0 otherwise 

1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise 
1 if high school counselor influenced very 
much; 0 otherwise 

1 if high school counselor influenced some; 

0 otherwise 

1 if high school counselor influenced very 
little or none; 0 otherwise 

1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise 
1 if high school principal influenced very 
much; 0 otherwise 

1 if high school principal influenced some; 0 
otherwise 



X18 = 1 if high school principal influenced very little 
or none ; 0 otherwise 

Xi« = 1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise 

Xi7 = 1 if students on college campus influenced 
very much; 0 otherwise 

X18 = 1 if students on college campus influenced 
some ; 0 otherwise 

Xi» = 1 if students on college campus influenced 
very little or none; 0 otherwise 

X20 = 1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise 

X21 = 1 if classmates or friends influenced very 
much; 0 otherwise 

X22 = 1 if classmates or friends influenced some; 
0 otherwise 

X23 = 1 if classmates or friends influenced very 
little or none ; 0 otherwise 

X24 = 1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise 

X28 = 1 if other adults influenced very much; 0 
otherwise 

X2« = 1 if other adults influenced some; 0 otherwise 
X27 = 1 if other adults influenced very little or none; 
0 otherwise 

X28 = 1 if student did not respond; 0 otherwise. 

Y i was the criterion variable where i goes from one 
to 10 according to the following list : 

1. Aspirations (four-year college, etc.). 

2. What the seniors wanted to be. 
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3. Type of school division (rural or urban, small, 
medium, or large). 

4. Sex of senior. 

5. Occupational level of father. 

6 . Occupational level of mother. 

7. Educational level of father. 

8 . Educational level of mother, 

9. School and College Ability test — total. 

10 . Reasons for not going to college. 

The question considered was whether there were 
differences that were associated with who influenced the 
senior's decision and the extent to which it was in- 
fluenced on the criterion measures relating to the 
senior's future plans — items 1 and 2 . Additional 
criterion measures were included in order to attempt 
to find clues as to whether or not there were other 
measures clustered in the 28 categories. 

Before the major question was considered, the effect 
of the no-response categories was examined. The fol- 
lowing restrictions were impo'^^d on the full model; 

a< = ag = ai 2 = an = a 2 o = = a 2 g = 0 

The resulting restricted model was : 



Y i = aiXi -|- a2X2 -j- agXg -j- a<x< agxg -}- agx# -|- 
ayXT a«X9 -j- aioxio i- auxu + auxw + 

anXn -|- aigXig -|- aiyXir -|- aigXw -|- aisXu -f- 
a2lX2l a22X22 + a23X 23 -|- a2BX2B + a26X26 -|- 
a27X27 + E2 

The restrictions placed upon the full model to 
answer the question of who influenced and the extent 
of this influence on the senior's decision were 

ai = a 2 = ... = a 2 i = Ci 

The resulting restricted model, it is obvious, involves 
only the unit vector since all the categories are collapsed 
into one. The model was 

2. Y i = CiU -|- E3 

In both restricted models i goes from one to ten accord- 
ing to the list given with the full model. 

The 39 vectors involved here were built with 
“GENVEC," and a condition was incorporated to run 
records of public school seniors and private school 
seniors separately. The degrees of freedom were 
7 — 3=4 and n — 7 for the first set of restrictions and 
7 — 1 = 6 and n — 7 for the second set of restrictions. 



APPENDIX I 

REGRESSION MODELS FOR STUDY OF THE RELA'TION OF APPLICATION STATUS 
TO CHOICE LEVEL OF COLLEGES AND OF CHOICE LEVEL 

TO OTHER VARIABLES 



Thc^' full model for the two questions posed was 

Y = aiXi -b a2X2 -|- . . . d" ajx* -j- Ei 

where 

Xi = 1 if application to first-choice institution was 
accepted ; 0 otherwise 

X 2 = 1 if application to first-choice institution was 
rejected; 0 otherwise 

X3 = 1 if application status to first-choice institu- 
tion was Standby or unknown; 0 otherwise 

.\4 = 1 if application to second-choice institution 
was accepted; 0 otherwise 

x$ = 1 if application to second-choice institution 
was rejected; 0 otherwise 

xb — 1 if application status to second-choice institu- 
tion was standby or unknown ; 0 otherwise 

Xr = 1 if application to third-choice institution was 
accepted ; 0 otherwise 

Xg — 1 if application to third-choice institution was 
rejected; 0 otherwise 

X 9 1 if application status to third-choice institu- 
tion was standby or unknown; 0 otherwise. 



Y = choice level of college 

The first question considered was whether there 
were differences that were associated with the status 
of the applications. The full model is 

Y = aiXi -|- a2X2 -|- agXg -|- agXg -f aBXB -|- 
a#x# -j- a7X7 -|- agXg -|- a9X9 -|- Ei 

The restrictions to be imposed were 

= 3(2 “ St3 “ Cl 
= ag = a® = C 2 

a7 = a® = a# = c® 

The first restricted model then became 
1 . Y = CiZi -j- C2Z2 d" C3Z3 d" E2 

where 

Zi = (xi d- X2 + X3) = 1 if application was to first- 
choice institution ; 0 otherwise 
Z2 = (xg d- Xb -H X*) = 1 if application was to 
second-choice institution ; 0 otherwise 
Z3 = (x7 d- Xg d- X9) = 1 if application was to 
third-choice institution; 0 otherwise 
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The second question considered was whether there 
were differences that were associated with the choice 
of institution to which application was made. The 
restrictions to be placed upon the full model in this 
case were 

ai = a< = aa = di 
aj = as = as ^ da 
as = a# = a» = ds 

The second /estricted model then became 
2. Y = diWi + daWa + dsWs + Es 

where 

Wi = (xi + 4 + X7) = 1 if the application was 
accepted; 0 otherwise 

Wa = (xa + Xs + Xg) = 1 if the application was 
rejected; 0 otherwise 

Ws = (xs + x« + x») = 1 if the application status 
was standby or unknown; 0 otherwise 

There were 16 vectors produced by ‘'GENVEC/’ 
and the full model used one through nine to predict 16, 
the first restricted model used ten through 12 to predict 
16, the second restricted model used 13 through 15 to 



predict 16, The degrees of freedom were nine minus 
three equals six and n minus nine for both models. 

Choice Level mid Other Variables. Having an idea 
how choice level of college and application status were 
related, it would be instructive to ask how choice level 
of college was related to other variables which might 
influence it. The following regression model was 
written to examine some of those variables. 

Y = aiXi + a2X2 + . . . auXu + Ei 

where 

xi = Educational level of father 
X2 = Educational level of mother 
X3 = School and College Ability test score — verbal 
Xi = School and College Ability test score — quan- 
titative 

xg = Rank of senior in high school class 
x« = Number of colleges applied to 
X7 = Status of first-choice application 
xg = Status of second-choice application 
X9 = Status of third-choice application 
Xio = Scholastic Aptitude test score — verbal 
Xu = Scholastic Aptitude test score — math 

Y = choice level of college (coded one through five) 



APPENDIX J 

SURVEY OF SELECTED ARTICLES RELATED TO SENIOR SURVEY QUESTIONS 



A survey of literature was conducted prior to 
beginning the second phase of the analysis of the 
Senior Survey data. The intent of this and the follow- 
ing section is to give a sample of readings found in this 
survey, and not to give a comprehensive review of 
literature related to each of the questions on the survey 
form. 

The 1966 Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals^ contains four articles 
relating to rank in class. The authors discuss college 
attitudes and practices, attitudes of secondary schools, 
recommendations for determining rank-in-class, real- 
istic ranking, and an investigation of a grade-weighting 
system. Most existing studies use rank-in-class as it 
relates to college attendance. These four articles fur- 
nished some direction in the use of rank-in-class as a 
variable, but there were no examples of its use in a 
statistical manner. 

A 1966 issue of the Virginia Journal of Education^ 
contains a report on the 1964-65 Virginia high school 

‘Rank in Class: A Review of the Issues and a New State- 
ment, Bullelm of the National Association of Secondary School 
Ptincipals, 50: 76-98, November, 1966. 



graduates who entered college in the fall of 1965 
Data were presented largely in percentages in terms of : 
(1) percentage of high school graduates attending col- 
lege by county, city, and State, under headings of 
White, Negro, and Combined; (2) percentage of total 
high school graduates furthering their education — this 
table picked up those students who attended trade 
school, business school, or entered nurses training; (3) 
percentage of college attendance by counties represent- 
ing highest and lowest attendance; and (4) percentage 
of college attendance in terms of size of high school. 
Data were presented for both counties and cities. 

Astin® reported a study designed to assess the 
career expectations of 650 male high school seniors 
based on their personal characteristics when they were 
in the ninth grade and of selected environmental 
characteristics of the school attended. She found that 
the student’s measured interests and expressed career 

*1964-65 High School Graduates in Continuation Programs, 
Virginia Journal of Education, 59: 32, April, 1966. 

SAstin, Helen S., "Career Development During the High 
School Years,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 14:94-8, 
March, 1967. 
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choice at the ninth-grade level were the best predictors 
of career outcomes at the twelfth-grade level, 

The specific goals of the study wfre; 

1. To identify the personal characteristics of the 
student at the ninth-grade level that predict his 
expressed vocational choice four years later at 
the twelfth-grade level. 

2. To identify the characteristics of the student’s 
secondary school that affect his expressed career 
choice at the time of graduation. 

3. To identify some of the unique qualities asso- 
ciated with the choice of particular kinds of 
occupations. 

The group classification of occupations were: (1) 
Sciences, (2) Engineering, (3) Education— Teaching, 
(4) Professions— Arts and Humanities, (5) Other- 
No college degrees required, (6) Business and Manage- 
ment, and (7) Unclassified. 

Twenty-six (26) predictor variables were derived 
from measures of students’ personal characteristics 
taken in the ninth grade. Additionally, three measures 
of high school environmental characteristics were used 
in the analysis. These were : (i) School size, (2) High 
school mean on R-250 (Reading Comprehension), and 
(3) Percentage of graduating seniors who go to college. 
Two separate analyses were made, one using only the 
26 measures plus the additional three measures con- 
cerning the high school environment.. 

The statistical method employed was multiple dis- 
criminant analysis. The major findings included 
differing rank orders of the grouped occupation classi- 
cations ih terms of five discriminant functions. In 
general, it was found that each twelfth-grade choice was 
best predicted from similar choices and interest 
expressed three years earlier. 

Elton^ investigated the influence of personality and 
aptitude predictors on the career role choices and voca- 
tional choices of entering male college freshmen. Two 
separate multiple-discriminant analyses revealed: (a) 
personality factors accounted for the major part of 
discrimination in vocational choice and (b) a conjoint 
dimension of ability and personality accounted for the 
major part of discrimination in career role choices. 

The general purpose of the study was to investigate 
the influence of personality and ability predictors in the 
selection of career roles and vocational choices. Spe- 
cifically, it was hypothesized that personality factors 
played a more important part in vocational choices, 

^Eiton, Charles P., “Male Career Role and Vocational 
Choice; Their Prediction with Personality and Aptitude 
Variables,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 14: 99-105, 

March, 1967. 

SMadaus, G. P., and R. P. O’Hara, “Vocational Interest 



whereas career role choices were influenced more by 
ability. However, it was found with few exceptions, 
that there is very little differentiation between voca- 
tional choice and career role among freshmen. Two 
assumptions relative to the findings were made. 

1. Freshmen are at the stage of development in 
which the choice of vocation is a realistic con- 
cern in their struggle for adult status; the 
choice of career role within a vocation is still 
too far in the future to be very meaningful. 

2. Freshmen are naive regarding the variety of 
career roles within a vocation. 

A study by Madaus and O’Hara® demonstrated that 
career choice had crystallized during high school. Dif- 
erences existed in the multivariate vocational interest 
patterns, as measured by the Kuder Preference Record 
— ^Vocational, Form CH, among high school boys 
classified according to nine broad categories of occupa- 
tional choice selected while in high school. Specifically, 
then, the study attempted to determine the nature and 
extent of discrimination possible between groups of 
boys indicating a preference for nine different occupa- 
tional groups. 

Some of the findings of the study were : 

1. It appeared that for college preparatory boys, 
crystallization of vocational preference is more 
specific than one of merely science— nonscience. 

2. It appeared that interests, as measured by the 
Kuder, deserve a more prominent place in any 
hierarchy of systems of data than do the per- 
sonality, value, or aptitude dimensions. 

3. These data also indicated that once boys are 
classified by occupational field they have the 
same vocational interest patterns regardless of 
their year in high school. 

Watley® attempted to determine the extent to 
which counselors known to differ in their ability to 
predict educational criteria (grades and student per- 
sistence in their educational programs) would disagree 
in their judgments of occupational suitability for the 
same cases. The suitability of seven occupations was 
judged by each counselor for a total of 50 cases and 
systematic differences were found among the occupa- 
tional suitability judgments of counselors who pre- 
viously predicted at high, moderate, and low levels of 
accuracy. 

Patterns of High School Boys: A Multivariate Approach,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 14: 106-12, March, 1967. 

®Watley, Donwan J., “Counselor Predictive Skill and 
Diderential Judgments of Occupational Suitability,” Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 14; 309-13, July, 1967. 
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The sample consisted of 36 counselors, all of whom 
had taken part in a similar investigation earlier. The 
predictions were made for 50 first-quarter freshmen at 
the University of Minnesota in terms of suitability of 
the following occupations for each student : (1) medical 
doctor, (2) electrical engineer, (8) social case worker, 
(4) forester, (5) accountant, (6) sales manager, and 
(7) lawyer. The basic statistic employed was the Ohi- 
Square for comparison between expected and observed 
frequencies. 

Basically, the findings of the study indicated that 
counselors did not always agree about what they con- 
sidered occupationally suitable for the same person. 
Therefore, the same student could easily have received 
quite a different set of interpretive data depending on 
which counselor he happened to see, 

Sanborn’^ reported a study dealing with a popula- 
tion of students whose average mental test scores 
placed them in the highest five percent of students in 
the age range. For the study, a group of 60 students 
who had completed the first semester of college were 
randomly selected, 30 with college grade-point averages 
lower than 2,00, and 30 with college grade-point 
averages about 2.00. Many of the comparisons were 
done in retrospect by obtaining information from high 
school records. 

The major results of the study are listed as being : 

1. Differences between overall scholastic perform- 
ances of the two groups appeared to become 
more marked as they progressed through high 
school into college. 

2. There were significant relationships between the 
factors students considered when choosing col- 
leges and their first semester grade-point 
average. 

3. There was a significant relationship between 
college success and the selection of a major field 
of study during the freshman year or before. 

4. There was a relationship between scholastic 
success and degree of ^ecificity of vocational 
goals. 

5. Degree of specificity of ten-year goals was re- 
lated to success in college. 

6. There was a trend indicating that students who 
had vocational goals tended to take academic 
factors into account more often when choosing 

’Sanborn, Marshall P., “Vocational Choice, College 
Choice, and Scholastic Success of Superior Students,” Foco- 
lional Guidance Quarterly, 13: 161-8, Spring, 1965. 

•Hanson, Jerrald T., “Ninth-Grade Girls’ Vocational 
Choices and Their Parents’ Occupational Level,” The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 13: 261-64, Summer, 1965. 



a college than did students who were undecided 
about career goals. 

Hanson® completed an unsophisticated study in 
which 142 ninth-grade girls completed a vocational 
questionnaire which asked them to list their father’s 
occupation, their mother’s occupation, their preferred 
occupation, their father’s suggested vocation for them, 
and their mother’s suggested vocation for them. The 
occupations were rated according to the Roe Occu- 
pational Classification Scale,'* The numeric quantities 
representing the means of the five selected occupations 
were statistically compared using a t-test with the 
following results : 

1. Pupil’s preferences were significantly higher than 
their father’s occupation. 

2. Pupil’s preferences were significantly higher than 
their mother’s vocation. 

3. The fathers’ suggested vocations for their daugh- 
ters were significantly higher than their own 
vocations. 

4. The mothers’ suggested vocations for their 
daughters were significantly higher than their 
own vocations. 

5. There was no significant differences between 
fathers’ and mothers’ vocations when both were 
employed. 

6. Fathers’ and mothers’ suggestions were not 
significantly different from daughters’ pref- 
erences. 

Banducci‘° reported on 3,104 high school seniors by 
examining school achievement, educational aspirations, 
and expectations of seniors of working and nonworking 
mothers. The sample was stratified by socio-economic 
level and by the sex of the student. The fact that 
mothers were employed full time appeared to have 
little, if any, detrimental effect on children in regard 
to educational aspirations, expectations, and achieve- 
ment. There was even a trend for these children to 
have higher educational aspirations and expectations 
than children of nonworking mothers, with the excep- 
tion of boys from the professional, socio-economic level. 
Aspirations and expectations were less divergent at 
higher socio-economic levels than at lower levels. 

The basic statistic employed in the study was Chi- 
Square and the socio-economic levels were (1) Laborer, 

*Roe, Ann, The Psychology of Occupations, New York: 
Wiley, 1959, 149-247. 

•®Banducci, Ramon, “The Effect of Mother’s Employment 
on the Achievement, Aspirations, and Expectations of the 
Child,” I'he Personnel and Guidance Journal, 46: 263-67, Novem - 
her, 1967. 
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(2) SkiUecl Worker, and (3) Professional. As indicated 
above, separate comparisons were made for boys and 
girls. 

Klnnane and Bannon" studied the influence of per- 
ceived dominance of one parent over the other in terms 
of work-value orientations of college women. 

Basically the results were as follows: 

1. Perceived parental Influence was highly related 
to the socio-economic status of the family (as 
indicated by the occupational level of the 
father), and only in this relationship was it 
significant. 

2. Fathers who engaged in professional work and 
whose level of education and training was super- 
ior to that of the mother exerted a greater 
influence on the female child, but she does not 
appear to introject the father’s work-value 
orientation; rather, it was the father’s Idealized 
goals for the daughter which were internalized. 

3. The girl who identified with the mother more 
often came from a home where the father 
worked at the skilled or unskilled level, and 
where work was a more realistic possibility for 
the women, and orientations were therefore 
stronger on all work-value. 

A study by Hammond** illustrates an approach 
relative to. decision-making concerning college choices. 
Factors were listed that affected the decision (similar 
to Question 15 on the Senior Survey form) and weights 
were assigned to each according to their relative im- 
portance as seen by the students. A number of sub- 
decisions were then made by rating each of the possible 
colleges with respect to each of the factors. The results 
of these sub-decisions were combined to arrive at a 
major decision, the choice of the best college for each 
individual student. For example, if location was 
rated as the number ten factor and assigned a weight 
of seven, then this one sub-decision would have a total 
score of 70. In the comparison of which college (5) to 
attend, the sub-decisions concerning each would be 
totaled to indicate the best choice for each student. 

The research described in a paper by Stevie and 
Uhlig*® was intended to provide insight into the 
self-concept of Appalachian students concerning their 
probable life work. Students in a high school located 
in southeastern Kentucky were compared with students 
from Ohio who were representative of persons who had 

*^Kinnane, .John P. and Sf. M. Margaret Bannon, “Per- 
ceived Parental Influence and Work-Value Orientation,” The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 43: 273-79, November, 1964. 

>2Hammond, John S., “Bringing Order Into the Selection 
of A College,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 43: 654-660. 

’^Stevie, Richard and George Uhlig, “Occupational Aspira- 
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spent their lives in the Appalachian community and 
who had migrated into the area from Appalachia 
during the previous three years. 

The Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) was 
administered to three groups (Kentucky Appalachia, 
Ohio Migrants, and Ohio Natives) to detect differences 
in aspirational levels. Other data were collected to 
reflect occupational choices, preferred role models, 
and perceptions of characteristics required for success. 

The findings of the study indicate: 

1. Appalachian youth who stayed in the geographic 
area had a significantly lower aspirational level 
than did students who were native to an urban 
(midway between rural and urban) area. 

2. The Appalachian youth had dlflerent personal 
role models and characteristics for success than 
those students who had migrated from the 
Appalachian area. 

3. One of the major problems in raising the occu- 
pational aspirations of Appalachian students 
appeared to be lack of information and oppor- 
tmilty rather than lack of ability. 

Banos, Astin, and Creager*^ surveyed a total of 
280,650 entering freshmen students at 359 colleges and 
universities in 1967 . The purpose of the report was to 
present both national normative data on the charac- 
teristics of students who entered college as flrst-time, 
full-time freshmen in 1967 and comparative data on the 
characteristics of students who entered different types 
of institutions. 

Stratification in the sample design was as follows: 

Foub-Ybab Collbgbs and 
Univbbsitibs 

Levels of “Affluence” — per 
student expenditures for 
educational and general 
purposes 

Unknown 

Less than $750 
$ 750- 999 
$1000-1249 
$1250-1499 
$1500-1749 
$1750-1999 
$2000-2249 
$2250-2499 
$2500 or more 



tions of Selected Appalachian Youth,” The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 45: 435-439, June, 1967. 

•♦Panos, Robert J., Alexander W. Astin, and John A. 
Creager, National Norms For Entering College Freshmen— ¥0X1, 
1967, American Council on Education, Washington: Vol. 2, 
No. 7, 1967. 



Two-Ybab Colleges 
Public Private 

Enrollment Enrollment 
Less Than 500 Less Than 1000 

500- 999 1000 or more 

1000-2499 
2500 or more 
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Perrone’^ completed a study of factors influencing 
high school seniors’ occupational preference. A sample 
of 192 senior boys and 236 senior girls was arbitrarily 
selected from schools in both rinal and urban areas. 
Approximately half of the boys and girls continued to 
study after graduation while the other half entered 
some occupation. Evaluation instruments included 
the liarge-Thorndike Verbal and Nonverbal Intelli- 
gence Tests, The California F-scale, a Personality 
Scale for Dominance, a paper and pencil test of crea- 
tivity, and an occupational preference questionnaire. 
The occupations selected by the students as being most 
hke the one they would like to enter were grouped into 
families for statistical comparison (F-test and t-test) 
and the scores were obtained from the various tests. 
The areas covered by test scores were identified as an 
F-scale, Goal Orientation, Creativity, Verbal I.Q., and 
and Nonverbal I.Q. None of the occupational prefer- 
ence groups (Service, Business Contact, Organization, 
Technology, Outdoor Science, General Cultural, and 
Arts and Entertainment) could be distinguished among 
the five dimensions that were studied. Boys with 
similar scores on cognitive measures (Verbal and Non- 
verbal I.Q,) tended to indicate a preference for similar 
occupational groups. On one cognitive measure. 
Verbal I.Q., girls with the highest scores indicated a 
preference for General Cultural Occupations (many 
specified teaching), while girls who scored low preferred 
organization occupations (majority specified secre- 
tarial). 

A study by Little** was initiated as one of a series of 
studies in the State of Wisconsin to discover facts and 
information needed for the planning of state-wide 
programs of higher education in Wisconsin. A study 
of both high school level and college level students was 
included. Some of the questions to which answers 
Were sought were as follows: 

1. Who goes to college — who does not? 

2. What circumstances or conditions influence the 
decisions of youth to continue or not to continue 
their schooling beyond high school? 

3. Do the plans of high school graduates about 
college materialize? 

4. To what extent are youth of high potential 
achievement identified by such measures as rank 
in class and intelligence test scores? 

5. Do high ability you th who do not plan to go to 

*®Perroiie, P. A., ’’Factors InfluetiGing Sigh School Seniors’ 
Occupational Preference,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 42: 
976-80, June, 1964. 

•'Little, J, Kenneth, Explorations Into the College Plans 



school change their plans later? If not, what 
types of work do they enter? 

fi- To what extent do the most able college fresh- 
men fail to complete their studies? 

7. To what extent do the most able college grad- 
uates continue to advanced studies? 

8. What are the important differences, if any, 
between highly able university students who 
complete degrees and those who do not? 

The report was primarily to give percentages of 
different aspects of the study, with some mi n or explora- 
tions into inter-relationships of some of the data. There 
were plans for continuing and follow-up studies which, 
if conducted, would be contained in later reports. 

The survey of high school seniors was very similar 
to the one conducted in Virgmia. A total of 84,161 
(nearly 96 percent) seniors completed the survey 
mstruments. From the total number of responding 
semors, a working sample of 6,676 questionnaires were 
randomly selected. 

Parents of the “working sample” were surveyed the 
following fall to (1) learn whether the plans announced 
by the graduates in the Spring had been followed or 
changed; and (2) discover the desires and attitudes of 
parents about the education of their sons or daughters 
beyond high school, and about the value of college 
education in general. There was a 48,9 percent response 
from the parents. 

Later, follow-up questionnaires were sent to the 
scholastically-talented youths who in the initial survey 
indicated that they were not planning to go to college. 
This later questionnaire asked for a report of their 
current activity, their satisfaction with their status, 
their plans, if any, for further training or education, 
and a new expression of their attitude toward the value 
of further education. 

The presentation concerning the plans of the high 
school graduates were reported as two basic groups: 
those planning to attend college and those not planning 
to attend college. The method of pres<}ntation em- 
ployed was frequency distributions and percentages in 
terms of the various information obtained from the 
questionnaire, i.e., kinds of schools the graduates 
planned to attend, mental ability of the graduates, 
scholastic achievements, occupations of fathers, etc. 

The remaining presentations of survey data followed 
the same procedure of frequency distribution and per- 
centage reporting. This included the survey of the 

and Experiences of High School Graduates: A Statewide Inquiry. 
Washington, Cooperative Research Project No. 0485, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
September, 1959. 
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parents, the plans of graduates with high scholastic 
promise, the survey of promising youths who did not 
attend college, and the persistence of high ability 
students in a state university. 

Fin ally, a section entitled *^Summarv and X londju-- 
■ slonS”"summarized the plans of the graduates, the 



characteristics of continuing and non-continuing grad- 
uates, the survey of parents, the plans of graduates 
with high scholastic promise, promising youths who 
did not attend college, the plans of the college grad- 
iisteK, and the persistence of high ability students in a 
university. 



APPENDIX K 

PRELIMINARY 1970 SENIOR SURVEY FORM 



The experience with the 1967 Senior Survey was 
for the most part a very fruitful one. Several problems 
were encountered, however, and some of these could be 
traced directly to the form used for collecting the survey 
data. Consequently, several revisions in the form have 
been made. The proposed 1970 Senior Suiwey form 
will be field tested with a sample group of 1969 seniors 
to determine if the revisions which were made will 
adequately answer the questions raised with the 1967 
form. 

The revisions fall into one of three broad classes 
which, while they are not entirely exclusive, are used in 
order to conveniently classify the revisions. These 
classifications will also indicate to others who construct 
survey forms some pitfalls that might be avoided. The 
three classes into which the revisions fall are: (1) addi- 
tions, (2) deletions, and (3) clarification of instructions. 

Additions 

Precoded form numbers and school numbers have 
been added to facilitate handling and processing. Stu- 
dent qoding of his name has been included to improve 
identification and spelling accuracy. Questions four 
and five were added to obtain information on students 
taking College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement examinations. Advanced Placement identi- 
fication numbers have been requested in order that 
follow-up studies may be conducted. 

In order that more meaningful and complete data 
might be obtained and to facilitate categorical classifica- 
tion for analysis, Question six was added and Question 
seven and eight minified to secure data only on “head 
of household” rather than “mothers” and “fathers.” 
Question 11 and 14 were also added in order to obtain 
further information about sources of help in deciding 
on post-high-school plans. 



The deletions from the 1967 survey form fall into 
two classes. The first of these classes is undesirable or 
unnecessary responses to questions. The second is 
unnecessary items or questions. Unnecessary or unde- 



sirable responses include those responses which offer 
a convenient response for the senior and those responses 
which contribute no important or useful information 
for analysis. Unnecessary items are those items which 
did not provide any useful information for the analysis. 

Undesirable or Unwanted Responses 

Since “other” and “I do not know” often offered a 
convenient response while providing little useful infor- 
mation, it is felt that these responses should be deleted 
from the survey form except in oases where the response 
might elicit useful information. It might be useful to 
know that a senior does not know what he wants to be, 
but it is of very little value to know that his most likely 
reason for not going to college is tha*; he does not 
know his most likely reason. 

Unnecessary Items 

Almost all students responding to the 1967 survey 
indicated that there was a college within commuting 
distance. Therefore, additional information would be 
necessary to make this fact meaningful, e.g. did the 
college offer the course which the student wanted to 
pursue, and could the student gain admission to this 
college? Since space on the survey form is limited, 
rather than add these questions it was decided to omit 
the question regarding commuting distance to colleges 
in its entirety. 

Clarification of Instructions 

One of the most troublesome problems, and one 
which recurred in almost every attempt to analyze 
the data, was the problem of clearly placing the 
senior’s record into one of tiie categories desired in 
analysis procedures. The selection of records was done 
by computer and was based on coded responses as 
selection criteria. It was necessary, then, that these 
codes be accurate indicators of the category in which 
the record was to be placed. 

Because of the difficulty experienced with the cate- 
gorization of records from the 1967 survey, it was 
decided that special attention should be given to con- 



Deletions 
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structing the form for the lfl 70. .suEvoy-se -that i;he 
desired categories are distinct and not overlapping and 
so that the instructions are clear as to which senior 
should answer what questions. (See Questions 15 
through 24.) This method of giving instructions 
directs the respondent through the questions and, if 
properly administered, elicits from him all the desired 
information. At the same time it prevents him from 
answering questions which are on the form and which 
are not applicable to him. 

There were essentially three kinds of data obtained 
from the seniors in the 1967 survey: (1) personal infor- 
mation, (2) academic inforroation, and (3) general 
information about the senior’s plans and his actions in 
executiag these plans. Personal information included 
such items as age and sex; academic information in- 
cluded such data as SAT scores and SCAT scores; and 
general Information Included such items as what the 
senior wanted to do and when he decided what he 
wanted to do, 

The questions asking for information which fell 
into these three categories were nonsystematlcally 
placed on the 1967 survey form. For convenience in 
studying the responses to questions of one type, and in 
order to easily guide the respondent through the appro- 
priate questions, the 1970 survey form is designed so 
that items concerned with the same kind of information 
appear together on the form, The separation of items 
is not pointed out, but separation on the form is 



The order on the form is: first, personal data and 
academic data (Questions A-F, and questions 1-5); 
then, general information (Questions 6-8) ; and, finally, 
occupational and educational plans (Questions 8-24). 



Coded V ofiobles U svnQ Codes Which CoTTcspond to Ttonh 

In the analysis of the data from the 1967 survey, 
coded variables were used for the purpose of generating 
categories of seniors for data analysis, using the com- 
puter in the generation of categories. The codes for 
these variables were selected so that they would, in as 
many cases as possible, have some meaning when inter- 
preted as ranks. Thus, correlation coefiicients calcu- 
lated in multiple regression programs used in the 
analysis for phase two of the study could be used as 
guides to possible important relationships among the 
variables, coded as well as continuous. This kind of 
coding is planned for use with the 1970 survey form. 
HcititiGnships have been anticipated in the codes se- 
lected so that positive correlation coefficients will 
result, 

In order to minimize the number of missing and 
incomplete forms, explicit directions for administra- 
tion will accompany the survey form. The directions 
will include instructions about the layout of the form, 
importance of accuracy and completeness in filling 
out the form, and instructions about checking all 
completed forms for accuracy and completeness. It is 
planned that a teacher or a counselor check each form 
before any are returned to the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In addition to the instructions for administering the 
survey form which will accompany the forms, and in 
conjunction with these instructions, instructions to the 
respondent will appear on the survey form itself. (See 
pages one and four of the form.) These instructions are 
designed to lead the respondent through the form, and 
they will contain all necessary and relevant information. 
At present it is planned that the respondent will not 
have to use any source but the survey form itself for his 
instructions. 
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your name in the l|oxesf provided. Then mark the letter box 
below which matches each letter of your name. 
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